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Christ the Teach 


Space over the door-way, or tympanum, main entrance of the National 
Universalist Memorial Church, in Washington. Copied from 
the Cathedral of Chartres, France, and representing 
Christ the Teacher. An account of Holy 
Week and Easter services appears 
in this issue. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHRIST 


“The Church asks: 
baptized?’ 

“Christ asks: ‘What have you done to 
help the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, 
the sick?’ 

“The Church asks: ‘Have you confessed 
your faith in Christ by joining his church? 
Have you joined a church with a valid 
ministry and sacraments? Do you accept 
a historic creed? 

“Christ asks: ‘What have you done to 
relieve the loneliness which befell the 
stranger and the bondage of the prisoner?’ ”’ 

This contrast between the traditional 
and conventional judgment of the Church 
and the judgment of Christ was drawn 
Sunday morning by the Rey. William 
Horace Day, D. D., in his sermon on 
“The Judgment of Christ’’ at the United 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
He preached the Palm Sunday sermon in 
the 1930 Metropolitan Lenten Series being 
delivered in leading Congregational pulpits 
of the New York area under the joint 
auspices of the National Congregational 
Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life and the Metropolitan Committee of 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 

Dr. D y is a former moderator of the 
National Congregational Council, the 
highest office in the denomination. He is 
now serving as president of the Home 
Boards which carry on all the nationally 
administered missionary, educational and 
ministerial relief work of the denomination 
in this country. The United Church, 
Bridgeport, was formed in 1916 by a merger 
of the First and the Second Churches, the 
former, founded in 1695, being the oldest 
church in the city. 

“The Christianity of the Church,’’ Dr. 
Day said, ‘‘too frequently emphasizes 
sound churchmanship. In Jesus’ judg- 
ment not one of the dicta of sound church- 
manship appears. The reality of love to 
God is tested, according to Jesus, by the 
reality of loving service in behalf of the 
simplest and most elemental human needs. 
Six of these tests are specified. Four of 
them are physical: What have you done to 
help the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, 
the sick? Two of them are spiritual: 
What have you done to relieve the loneli- 
ness which befell the stranger and the 
bondage of the prisoner, because friendship 
and freedom are the necessities of life. 
Love to God is attested by ministering 
deeds. Deeds determine the verdict of 
Christ. 

“Time has vindicated the claim that in 
Christ we find the standard by which hu- 
man life may forever be appraised. Jesus 
as he sat with his disciples on the crest of 
Olivet looking down upon the Holy City 
gave them what has been aptly called 
‘the parable of the last judgment.’ Though 
literalists and liberals may quarrel over 
the details of this dramatic picturé, we 
shall all be saved from much folly if we 
remember that Jesus was a poet as well as 
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a prophet. He constantly appealed to the 
imagination and made use of things tem- 
poral which eyes can see as symbols of 
things spiritual which eyes can never see. . 
He spoke of the Son of Man seated on the 
throne of his glory, judging all the nations 
of the earth, separating the good from the 
bad as a shepherd divides the sheep from 
the goats. Thoughtful men in all genera- 
tions since have said, how can these things 
be? Noman is completely bad nor is any 
man perfectly good. The wisest among us 
would not be wise enough for such a judg- 
ment. But can any one doubt that in the 
mind of Jesus a discoverable line between 
good and evil was a reality? 

“Men to-day generally repudiate the 
idea of the literal hell of fire and brimstone, 
and the doctrine of punishment has faded 
into the background. But the recently 
published symposium on ‘What is hell?’ 
shows that the conviction still sticks that 
retribution is the ultimate consequence of 
evil. 7 

“In Jesus mankind has found its moral 
standard. To-day Britain in India is 
seated on a volcano. One personality 
towers above all of the three hundred 
millions. Mahetma Gandhi is not an ad- 
herent of Christianity, and yet when 
Hindu, Moslem or Jain wish to describe 
him they call him Christlike. It is the 
Galilean who furnishes the standard for 
judgment. The fulfillment of his picture 
parable of the last judgment is taking 
place before our eyes.”’ 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Annual Ladies’ Night was observed by 
the Universalist Club of Boston at the 
Hotel Brunswick, on Monday, April 14. 
Owing to the fact that the big Inter- 
Church banquet, under charge of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
was being held at the same hours in the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel a block away, the 
attendance at the club was considerably 
smaller than usual. President Thomson 
presided, introducing the two speakers of 
the evening, Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, 
D. D., minister of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church in Dorchester, and Rev. W. 
Quay Roselle, D. D., of Malden. Dr. 
Dunham had for his subject, ‘‘The Swing 
of the Pendulum.’’ He noted that while it 
is most desirable to have the pendulum 
swing, there is always the danger that it 
may swing ‘too far. His applications 
touched several fields, particularly that of 
education. In this department Dr. Dun- 
ham said that specialization had not only 
gone through the college but was reaching 
into the high schools, where boys and girls 
of fourteen and fifteen are being asked to 
choose their future course and to arrange 
special studies to that end. ‘‘More of 
culture and greater time for developing 
ability to choose’ are needed in our high 
schools to-day, asserted Dr. Dunham. 

Following Dr. Dunham’s address, Rev. 

(Continued on page 541) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His a revelation from God. 
Son, Jesus Christ. 4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS and wise doing it. Once, under the operation of His 
laws, the race flowered in Jesus, and then came the 
great light—a God who was like a Good Shepherd, 


(Written for the Boston Herald’s Easter Issue) 


N his last book, “Treatise on the Gods,’ H. L. _ seeking us, this struggling, fighting race revealed as an 
Mencken draws a vivid contrast between the essential brotherhood, the future sure in the Father’s 
different ways in which believers and non- house of many mansions. 
believers face death “the inexorable.” To meet the challenge of atheism and to share in 

Believers who “‘live absurdly, flogged by cate- the Easter joy and faith, the church should be bold. 
gorical imperatives of their own shallow imagining,” It should avoid defending the indefensible or claiming 
“die insanely grasping for hands that are not there.” the impossible. Ifa thing is true in the General Elec- 

Non-believers, who in life have proved that re- tric laboratories, it is true in the Cathedral of St. 
ligion is not necessary, come to the last hour with Johnthe Divine. Ifitisafactin Harvard University, 
courage, calm, dignity. They have “a proud imper- it is a fact in Park Street Church. Backing up reluc- 


turbability.”” Capacity for proud imperturbability is tantly before the march of knowledge makes atheists. 
rare among men, he says, just as the capacity for We need to recognize the scientists and .even the 


honor israre. To Mr. Mencken, believers are deluded, | Menckens as agents of God. 

victims of priests, intellectually lacking. Onee free ourselves from the meshes of some of the 
The hope of the world is in non-believers. They creeds, and we have every reason to be bold. 

are the superior men. And as a supreme gesture of We have the witness of our own spirits. That 


contempt, he takes the Twenty-third Psalm with inner awareness does not have to be a mere projection of 
which to close his book, gives it to us on the lips of a our own desires. It may be indication of the reality. 


- felon mounting the scaffold, and interlards it with We have the majestic march of the centuries and 
details of the execution. an “increasing purpose” running through them. Not 
There are many people to-day who follow Mr. all the “colossal assumptions” are on one side. The 


Mencken in his unbelief. Some are upright, noble Menckens have to make a terrific leap of doubt to 
people. Some are our promising young intellectuals. say that all has come by accident. 

Every once in a while the newspapers tell us the story We have the witness of great souls like Jesus, and 
of one of them plunging out of his bedroom window when we study him it is not so hard to assume that 
into an area, or taking poison, obsessed with the love lies at the heart of a universe that could produce 
futility of living. him. 

There is need of frank recognition of modern Quite true, the unknown is vastly greater than the 
atheism, and of facing it courageously. Wemust not known. Asarace we have but started. Wesee only 
lose our noblest and best to the coroner and the through a glass darkly. It becomes us to be humble. 
morgue. But likewise we can be bold. Weneed not stand back 

Mr. Mencken is correct in one thing. He sees _ deferentially when Mr. Mencken speaks, and we ought 
that the real point of attack, if he is to get anywhere, not to lose our tempers. Getting off the basis of an 
is belief in God. If there is no God, thereisno future. — infallible church or an infallible book, we must inevit- 
If there is a Good God in control of the universe, there ably pass through periods of uncertainty. But once 
need be no concern about that future. A God whois let us come to grips with unbelief and we shall find it 
both Almighty and a Loving Fatherisallthe guarantee a sorry and superficial thing. 
we need. So Mr. Mencken, with much skill and The heart of the Easter faith may be held by the 
knowledge, traces the slow development of religious intellectual. All the momentum of history is back of 
belief, shows its rude beginnings, and emphasizes the _it. All the deepest things within us attest it. We do 
delusion and humbug associated with it, as if error not hold it because we want to, or because the race 
were not a part of all human growth. needs it. Not for all the title deeds of the universe 

Thoughtful men realize that, having left us tofind would an honorable man hide a scintilla of the truth. 
out things about electricity, God has left us to find out |The supreme need of man is light. But there is a 
things about Himself and heaven, and to grow strong __ holding as true of things which can not be proved or 
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disproved which is reasonable intellectually, especially 
when everything within a man proclaims them as true. 
That is faith, a sister of knowledge and a daughter of 
God. 

To us, the hands at which Mr. Mencken sneers are 
invisible, but they are there. Generations of Chris- 
tians dying have smiled back at us as if they felt them. 
Why should it be thought so strange or impossible? 
Have faith in God. Underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 

* * 


AN ADEQUATE CELEBRATION 

S impressive, interesting, satisfying a service as 
we have attended in many a day was that held 
in the First Church in Boston (Unitarian) 
April 8, 1930, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
sailing of the good ship Arbella from England to 
America. By this service the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of Boston so far as the churches are concerned was 
ushered in. Congregational and Unitarian churches, 
the original churches of the colony and their descend- 
ants, were happily reunited for the observance of the 
historic day. The Boston and Cambridge Associa- 
tions (Unitarian), and the Suffolk South, Suffolk 
North, Suffolk West and Woburn Associations of 
Congregational Ministers extended the invitation. In 
black gowns and doctors’ hoods, thirty of the leading 
clergyman of Boston formed a processional, and the 

ten who took part sat in the noble chancel. 

The body of the church was reserved for all the 
clergy of Greater Boston and members of their families. 
Unitarians and Congregationalists, as was proper, 
took the lead in the service, but a dramatic touch was 
given by the presence of prominent men of religious 
groups which could not have been tolerated three hun- 
dred years ago. The rector of the Old North Church 
of Boston (Episcopal) read Paul’s great lesson on the 
unity of the spirit. A Jewish rabbi read an Old Testa- 
ment lesson. A Presbyterian pastor read a New 
Testament lesson. A bishop representing a thousand 
New England Methodist churches led the responses. 
A Baptist read the prayers. A Greek bishop gave the 
benediction. 

The old theocracy happily is dead. Church and 
State have dissolved partnership, but the presence of 
the Governor, a Congregational layman, was signifi- 
cant, and he read a brief, illuminating, historical 
statement. 

The spirit of John Robinson the Pilgrim leader, 
and that of John Endicott the Puritan leader, was felt 
in the reading by the Rev. Raymond Calkins. 
own fellowship was represented by Dean McCollester. 
William EK. Zeuch, organist, played selections of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Sixty voices sang old 
compositions, including Ainsworth’s psalms of 1612. 
The hymns, admirably chosen, included some of the 
finest metrical arrangements of the Psalms. 

Elsewhere we comment on the address by the 
Reverend Professor William Wallace Fenn of Harvard. 
Here we call attention to the fact that free, independ- 
ent, ‘dissenting’ churches arranged a service as per- 
fect in every detail as we are accustomed to find in the 
best liturgical churches. The hymns, prayers, and 
reading were printed on the program. Nobody was 
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introduced. Nobody took too little or too much time. 
The atmosphere of a great historical occasion was 
created. 

To the Rey. Charles E. Park, D. D., minister of 
the First Church, who took the lead in this observance, 
and his associates, the citizens of Boston and all who 
appreciate the history of our country will be grateful. 

The “Old First’? Church is not a local institution 
merely. The history of Boston does not belong to 
Boston alone. The service had meaning for every 
American. 

* * 


THE PRECIOUS FREIGHT OF THE ARBELLA 


N his notable address at the celebration in the First 
Church of Boston Prof. William Wallace Fenn of 
Harvard said that ‘‘Biblicism was the essence of 

Puritanism.” “Ineredible as it may seem to us,” he 
continued, “those men believed that they had in their 
hands a direct, infallible revelation of Almighty God.” 
To them the Bible, Professor Fenn said, contained a 
set of rules for personal, social and political guidance. 
Clearly and concisely the speaker went on to show the 
misunderstanding that lies at the basis of the reproach 
so often made to-day that these Puritans came here to 
find liberty of conscience and then refused to give to 
others what they claimed for themselves. Their real 
object in seeking these shores, according to Captain 
Johnson of Woburn, was to worship God in the purity 
of His ordinances and according to the rules of His 
word. “Tolerance,’’ declared Professor Fenn, “‘they 
abhorred.” 

Why limit voting to church members? Because 
government rests on the Bible and should be admin- 
istered by those whose lives reverence the Bible. 
How explain the influence of the clergy? They were 
best qualified to interpret the Bible. Why persecute 
Anne Hutchinson and the Quakers? Because the pri- 
vate revelation of the one and the inner light of the 
other menaced the exclusive revelation of the Bible. 
Why hang witches? Is it not written in the Book, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live!” They were 
rigid Sabbatarians because it said, ‘‘six days shalt thou 
work.’ “And,” said Professor Fenn, “‘they were as 
eager to enforce the first part of the command as the 
last. They would tolerate laziness no more than 
Sabbath breaking.” 

Before we attack their rigid enforcement of law, 
or condemn them for snooping and prying into the 
personal affairs of private citizens, let us examine with 
Professor Fenn their philosophy. They were figid 
Calvinists. They believed absolutely in a Sovereign 
God. Onwhat else could they depend? Three thou-, 
sand miles of water cut them off from home and help. 
The French were on the north and the Spaniards on 
the south. The dark woods were peopled with sav- 
ages—and more than savages, for many believed 
implicitly that the Indians were in league with Satan. 
A rocky soil, a stern climate, a scarcity of food, none 
of the resources of towns, and the Devil in the offing— 
they turned to God for deliverance. They believed 
their sole hope lay in keeping their compact with God, 
and that a single individual going wrong might bring 
down on them the wrath of God. So they were stern 
in the administration of justice. 
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To understand the history of Puritanism we must 

realize that this Bible that they took as their rule of 
conduct isa diverse book. Init are maxims of worldly 
prudence and principles of the loftiest spiritual living, 
the laws of Moses and the laws of Christ, the command 
| to slay the Canaanites and the command to love. 
Of necessity the harsher portions of the Bible re- 
ceived attention first, but the others were there. 
' Puritanism carried within it the seeds of its own 
destruction. The rigid theocracy was bound to go 
| down before the gospel of Christ. In their system the 
mind was developed. The sermon was central, not 
| the sacrament. They toughened the intellect on the 
_long sermons. They exercised their minds on the 
| highest themes. They established schools so people 
' could learn to read the Bible, and those schools 
trained thinkers. “The time came when minds dis- 
ciplined by Puritan sermons and Puritan schools 
turned on the system itself and dissolved the very 
foundation of Puritanism.”’ 

We have given an inadequate account of a notable 
oceasion and a stimulating address. Though we 
quote directly here and there, we fear many turns of 
expression are ours, not the speaker’s. His thought 
we believe we have reproduced as fairly as limited 
space permits. 

It is folly to quarrel with a man’s definitions. 
Sensible folk take his. definitions and so get his thought. 
If we think of Puritanism as Biblicism of course it is 
ended. We prefer to think of it as something deeper, 
a faith, a reverence, an obedience to the voice of con- 
science. A spirit that still lives. But the closing 
words of the speaker should be remembered and quoted 
in tercentenary celebrations throughout the country: 

“Three centuries have passed since the Arbella 
set sail on her fateful voyage. As we try to picture 
those resolute, sad, stern-faced men who stood on her 
deck we feel that we belong to quite a different world. 
Their convictions are not our convictions. Our out- 
look on the world is vastly different from theirs, but 
having loyalty, that deeper loyalty of loyalty to 
loyalty, we who would be loyal to our convictions as 
they were to theirs, offer to them this humble tribute 
of gratitude and praise, remembering that wisdom is 
justified of all her children.” 


* * 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


OTH rabid peace people and rabid “defense 
society’”’ people are critical of the London 
Conference. 

The peace people think we ought to have abolished 
all armies and navies. The ‘defense society’ people 
like Mrs. Brousseau, sometime head of the D. A. R., 
her chief patriotic instructor, and sundry admirals, 
want more of an army and navy. But betweeen the 
pacifists and militarists the great body of our people 
stand hopeful and happy at the outcome. They are 
hopeful that the thing will work out as anticipated, 
happy that some progress has been made. 

Representative Burton L. French, chairman of 
the Naval Sub-Committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, estimates that reduction in 
naval tonnage as a result of the London agreement is 
in excess of 165,000 tons for the United States, 
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275,000 tons for Great Britain, 75,000 tons for Japan 
and that the saving in money to the United States in 
the next six years will be four hundred and sixty to 
five hundred million dollars. 

This would appear greater to us if we were not 
faced with the fact that the cost of replacements and 
new construction to the United States in the next six 
years will be from five hundred and fifty to six hundred 
and fifty million dollars—a staggering total to a 
nation that has renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. It raises the question why we need 
build up to the extreme limit allowed by the agree- 
ments. For all practical purposes theoretical parity 
with Great Britain is as good as actual. We are not 
enemies and not likely to be enemies. We do not 
advocate scrapping the navy or starving to death 
what we have, but we are convinced that as things 
stand to-day we have a navy large enough. 

The great results coming from the London Con- 
ference are moral rather than monetary. President 
Hoover, addressing the D. A. R., said of the Confer- 
ence: “It is an accomplishment that has great ma- 
terial advantages to all its participants, but I prefer 
to have it judged on the far higher ground of its con- 
tribution to the moral and spiritual welfare of our 
people and of the world, for in the long run those are 
the grounds on which we and all the world must 
depend for progress.” 

One great thing accomplished by the Conference, 
as Secretary Stimson pointed out, is putting the prin- 
ciple of limitation firmly into international agreement. 
That may seem to some a slight thing, but not to those 
on whose shoulders rest the burdens of government. 
Another great result of the Conference is the ending 
of naval rivalry and jealousy between the United 
States and Great Britain, and second only to that is the 
better understanding with Japan. 

There are those who seem to think that the par- 
ticipation of France and Italy is a total loss because 
they have not signed, but this is a superficial view. 
Progress has been made with the two and between the 
two. French naval experts went home less confident 
of the usefulness of enormous fleets of submarines. 
The flying boat designed to fight submarines has 
caused them to wonder how soon the submarine will 
be as obsolete as the battleship. 

Experts are predicting that never again will forty 
million dollar battleships be laid down. If this is 
true, what a gain for mankind! 

Probably it is better that no political promises 
have been put into the treaty, since it has to be ratified 
by the Senate, but to the average man an agreement 
to consult in case war is threatened would seem to be a 
slight thing for this great nation to do for the world. 

We are happy over the treaty, but not hilarious. 
We are a very provincial minded folk. Astute people 
with axes to grind are working tooth and nail to keep 
us provincial and to make us suspicious of the other 
peoples of the world. But they are not having it all 
their own way. One such address as Mr. Hoover’s 
to the D. A. R. can do much to steer the nation right. 

All of us should do everything that les in our 
power to back the President, both in getting the 
London Agreement ratified and in the vitally important 
matter of the World Court. 
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What Can a Man Believe?* 


H. M. Cary 


SaiENRY IRVING was once asked what was the 
‘| difference between an actor and a clergyman, 
and he answered that an actor took a piece of 

<2} fiction and made it sound like reality and a 
seven took a great Reality and made it sound like 
fiction. Criticism of this kind had no beginning. It 
always was. Some twenty years ago Ray Stannard 
Baker wrote a series of articles in which he hammered 
the church unmercifully, but during the process one 
had a sense of ultimate security in the conviction that 
“anderneath were the Everlasting Arms,” that— 
whether worthily or unworthily—the church repre- 
sented Reality. 

The note of criticism has changed. To-day the 
religion of Jesus based on the validity of faith in God 
as Father and of prayer as communion with Him is 
under heavier fire than at any time in my memory. 
Criticism has gone beyond churches and clergymen to 
what they represent. Christ has been characterized— 
at least by implication—as a glorified fool, and God is 
dismissed as an unnecessary hypothesis. Popular 
magazines are overrun with alarms and the hysterical 
note has crept into, and sometimes taken command of, 
religious journals. Strident voices tell us that the 
ship is sinking and urge us to transfer to the newly 
constructed raft called Humanism. 

Walter Lippmann displays an honest concern for 
those who have lost the old faith and have nothing to 
put in its place. Dr. Potter and his colleagues are 
tremendously in earnest. Must we surrender faith 
in God and try with Lippmann to beat out a new foun- 
dation for morals? Must we turn to this new religion 
of the humanists? Thoroughly good men answer 
these questions in the affirmative. How shall we 
answer? What can a man believe? 

I shall not attempt to tell you what humanism is, 
for you know as much about it as I do and probably 
more. It has a number of enthusiastic and well quali- 
fied spokesmen who feel that by inventing humanism 
they have saved religion. Humanism pretty well 
dispenses with Christ as impractical and with God as 
unnecessary. 

In this sermon I should like to do two things. I 
should like to suggest what I believe to be one chief 
reason for this disturbance, and I should like to suggest 
in outline a faith which seems to me to flow reasonably 
and naturally from things as they are and from the 
teachings of Jesus. Both these thoughts help me to 
move forward steadfastly with no sense of panic in this 
time of stampede, and may possibly be of use to some 
one else. There is time, of course, only for a bare 
outline, but it is one of the privileges of addressing this 
congregation that one does not have to labor over 
details. 

I. First, then, why are so many people troubled 
about the foundations of religion? How has it come 
about? I shall sketch but one of several reasons, but 
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this one seems to me to be of prime importance.. 

Science has laid us under heavy obligations. It 
has expanded the universe, pushed out the frontiers 
beyond the reach of imagination, made life comfort- 
able, added to its security, wrought what seem miracles, 
and dangles before our dazzled eyes visions of a still 
more wondrous age to come—and I am humbly 
grateful. 

Science has carried us fast and carried us far, but 
the dust of the road we have traveled is in our eyes. 
It has added indubitably to our smartness without 
adding greatly to our wisdom. It has so amplified the 
field of known things that our knowledge is spread out 
too thin over too large an area. The knowledge the 
average man has of science (and we are average men) 
is rather a bewildering assortment of impressions than 
anything worthy of the name of knowledge, most of it 
fragments of information taken upon authority. But 
fragmentary as this knowledge is, it has produced in 
many minds a state of pert and unfounded omnis- 
cience. 

Many seem to have lost all sense of proportion. 
Science has done so admirably in certain fields that 
they have come to believe that the whole field of 
human knowledge is apportioned or apportionable 
among the exact sciences, and that anything which 
has the ill luck to be incapable of being forced into a 
formula has no authority and is not worthy the respect 
accorded to a scientific fact. The word “scientific” 
has become in the minds and mouths of many a mere 
eatchword, a shibboleth. The young minister of our 
church at Canton, New York, has summed it up ad- 
mirably: ‘‘Men about us join in the doleful chant, 
‘There is but one God and its name is Science; but one 
law, the law of quantitative measurements,’ reducing 
us thus to a state of spiritual inferiority beside which 
the old theological doctrine of man’s total depravity 
was an inspiring idea.” 

One evening not long ago I listened to Dr. Pearse 
(exchange professor at Keio University, from Duke 
University) with profit to myself, and my memory of 
one thing he said (I hope I quote correctly) is that 
science does not pretend to know everything, and its 
field is limited to what can be weighed and measured. 
The real scientist, I gathered, is not a maker of reckless 
generalizations. The word scientific is not properly 
applicable to a conclusion until it passes from the state 
of an hypothesis to that of an established fact. 

Life holds many realities not ponderable, not 
measurable. In religion we hold to many truths not 
capable of scientific proof, incapable of being weighed 
and measured, but we also hold that weight and meas- 
ure are not the only standards of truth. Weight and 
measure are for quantitative understanding and state- 
ment of truth. Intuition, appreciation, are for quali- 
tative understanding and statement. Both quantity 
and quality make up the sum of reality. There is no 
foot-rule for beauty. There is no yard-stick for cour- 
age. There is no scale to weigh personality. The 
splendor of Mount Everest, the rhythm of a sonnet, 
the love of a parent, are among the realities calling for 
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quality of appreciation, imponderable, immeasurable, 
but true. 

In all conscience, then, the field of science is wide 

|} enough, and the road it has still to travel long enough, 

to make obvious the injustice of unleading every type 

} and kind of human problem upon it. Let us not ask 

' of science more thanit can perform. Let us not ask it 

to answer all our questions, for some of them, and 


_ many of these vital, lie outside its scope. 


It seems to me that the prevalent fog which hangs 
over the whole field would dissolve if we could hold in 


| our minds a clear distinction among truths—asking 
| only such questions of science as science is competent 


to answer, seeking answers to other questions in the 
only way open to us, that of enlarging our capacity to 
appreciate them. For many of life’s most priceless 
realities are of this character, that we can only know 
by growing into the knowledge of them. Toa savage 
whose musical training is limited to the beating of 
drums, Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight Sonata’”’ is meaning- 
less unti] he develops the capacity to appreciate it. 
Hence the light-hearted manner in which many adopt 
the word “‘scientific’’ as a sort of universal foot-rule, 
and to scamper about with it attempting to measure 
all things in heaven above and on the earth beneath, 
which is one of the most distressing things I know. 
However, the word “‘scientific’’ is here. It must 
be accommodated in our vocabulary, and there is a 
sense in which its popular vogue may be turned to 
account. The field of science proper is wide yet 
limited. There is a still wider field in which the scien- 
tific spirit and temper can be profitably ‘employed. 
Within the field of science as scientists delimit it we 
may expect to achieve an understanding of things which 
is exact in the sense that it can be expressed in formu- 
las of weight and measure. But the same spirit and 
method of honest and earnest inquiry which character- 
ize the work of the scientist may be usefully employed 
in other fields where we may not look reasonably for 
conclusions which can be expressed in formulas of 
weight and measure. The scientific spirit is what the 
words imply, an attitude of inquiry. Itis the attitude 
of an observer seeking facts and eager to correlate 
them. I wish it might be applied to the building up of 
what I think of as vital theology. I am confident, 
for example—and this confidence is based on observa- 
- tions gleaned from a varied experience—that there is a 
vital connection between faith and healing. Precisely 
how or why I am not prepared to state in a formula, 
but I have enough of a formula ready to make me 
reasonably hopeful of more if the area of observation 
could be more widely extended, or, rather, if the facts 
widely observed could be assembled for study. I am 
certain of this as a starting point, that the prayer of 
faith releases a form of energy perhaps not calculable 
but real. I am convinced that we can achieve conclu- 
sions of great value and of greater exactitude than 
most of us realize, even granting that one equation in 
each observed case, the human equation, is very vari- 
able. We shall not reach them by generalizing about 
prayer as Dr. Holmes did in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Century. If, as evidence strongly indicates, we 
are dealing with a form of energy, we can certainly 
acquire greater confidence and skill in its use than 
most of us seem to possess. When Descartes started 
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to build his philosophy from the simple premise, “I 
think: therefore, I am,’ he offered a valuable hint to 
those who would build up a vital theology in a living 
universe—a theology which I visualize as beginning 
with its feet on the ground and reaching up to 
God. 

II. Meanwhile, I am disposed to accept both 
bars of that bit of advice given by the Apostle to the 
Thessalonians: ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good.” I hold to a faith which seems to me 
to flow naturally and logically from the nature of 
things and from the teachings of Jesus. It is built 
partly upon evidence and partly upon inference. 

We find ourselves in a world where, if one looks 
attentively, intelligently and patiently at anything he 
finds in it a reason, finds that it follows in some order 
upon something else, that it belongs to some category, 
obeys some law. If he watches the operation of the 
law he will see that it is a good law. This is one 
point. Here is another. There are forms of energy 
which man can control. From experience with these 
we learn that energy handled with intelligence and 
directed to a purpose produces order, and that energy 
striking out blindly produces disorder. Then I study 
the design of a bird’s wing, of a snow-flake resting on 
my coat-sleeve, the mind of Shakespeare, the character 
of Christ, and I am convinced that no aimlessly wan- 
dering units of blind cosmic energy assembled them- 
selves by accident to produce what I see. Therefore, 
I assume Conscious Will behind cosmic energy, and, 
as the only conscious will I know is directed by or is an 
aspect of the most obvious and impressive fact within 
our knowledge—personality—I attribute personality 
to this Conscious Will. My mind is further held to 
this conclusion by the impossibility of accepting the 
alternative—that we, atoms of humanity astray upon 
a minor planet in a lesser solar system in an unfathom- 
able universe, that we who know so little yet are aware 
of such beauty and splendor and power, that we alone 
in all this vastness are alive and conscious! This were 
as absurd as to stage Aida in the Metropolitan Opera 
House with a colony of ants for audience. Adequate 
evidence may be lacking for what I assume, but assur- 
ance often does not wait upon evidence. I assume, 
therefore, that there is something which differentiates 
us from mere conscious atoms adrift without purpose 
in a meaningless void. There is a divine something in 
us which mates us with the stars and makes us one 
with all the glory and the majesty we see—something 
which makes reasonable the belief that “we are the 
sons of God.’’ 

Having ascribed personality to the Conscious 
Will whose handiwork I see everywhere, I seek for an 
interpretation of the character of this personality, and 
among all others only Jesus’ interpretation of his God 
and my God, of his Father and my Father, holds me. 
Not only because it is reasonable but because the 
interpreter himself in some subtle way I can not define 
brings God down to human scale, brings Him within 
the scope of my intelligence. Further rationalizing is. 
therefore, inevitable. 

When I am at my best there are intimations of 
qualities in me which I ascribe in transcendent degree 
to Him, and thus achieve a working hypothesis of God, 
though not a definition. There was a time when 
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labored after a definition of God, in the belief that I 
could take no rational step forward without it. That 
was a mistake. Let me turn aside for a moment to 
illustrate what I mean. Only within the last decade 
have we achieved a definition of electricity. It grew 
out of the recognition and use of an undefined force. 
As a matter of fact 1 do not know the definition of 
electricity now, but I turn the switch of my desk lamp 
with confidence that I shall have light. So with the 
definition of God. I can know Him and let His influ- 
ence play upon my life, and wait for a definition to 
grow out of my experience. But even when I get it 
it will reach no higher than my capacity to appreciate 
Him. It will not define God, but only my knowledge 
of Him. 

There is ample ground, therefore, for a lofty and 
hope-inspiring faith in God as a Living God and in the 
whole cosmic process as guided to great and good ends. 
I can not compass it in a formula, but the formula can 
wait on further knowledge. 

If all this does not satisfy, then begin with the 
opposite premise and work it out to its logical conclu- 
sions. Dr. Fosdick has done it admirably in the 
December issue (1929) of Harver’s Magazine in an 
article entitled ‘“‘A Religion without God.” 

For myself, I have made the journey out and back 
from the hypothesis of blind force and returned with 
renewed conviction to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This God is reasonable and generous. What I 
would gladly do for my son if I could, He could do and 
has done for me. In Jesus He has challenged me to 
live the abundant life, to live nobly, to live bravely, 
to live gladly and to face the universe unafraid. It 
were utterly unreasonable to ask me to do what I am 
incapable of doing. Therefore, I assume an adequate 
endowment of powers, latent but available, which 
justify His demand. When I pray, therefore, it is not 
to tease from God something which He has not given 
and may not give, but to ask that He be near to quicken 
the realization of my oneness with Him and apprecia- 
tion of my endowment from Him, and revive my 
determination to bring it forth and useit. Having for 
years lived with this conviction—lived on it would be 
truer—I am certain that there is no way so dark, no 
road so rough, no pain so great, no sorrow so searching, 
but we have at command resources to meet them, and 
that these resources constitute our endowment from 
God. 

Begin then with this postulate, God 7s and I am, 
and stretch your faith between these poles. Say to 
yourself: I am like God, a son of my Father, wayward 
sometimes, blind and foolish often, but always a son. 
I inherit from my Father, and this inheritance is so 
rich and generous that Jesus could challenge it without 
apology or explanation—“‘Be ye perfect as your Heav- 
enly Father is perfect.”’ Sit down with that-challenge 
and meditate its implications. God has qualified us 
for great living. We do not honor Him when we lie 
prostrate at His gates like beggars waiting for alms. 
He wants us to walk uprightly and unafraid through 
His Kingdom as becomes children of the King. 

God has qualified us for great living. 'There are 
stores of courage in us adequate to any demand. 
There is a capacity to grow which has no visible limit. 
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There is capacity to appreciate in us which makes us 
aware of a marvelous universe which science may 
expand until our imagination is bewildered with in- 
comprehensible figures, yet we are aware of it and at 
onewithit. Darwin might well say on the evidence he 
examined that the process of evolution shows no care 
for the individual but only for the species, yet there 
is a life above biological function, a life of the spirit, 
and every individual sharing it knows that it is—and 
ean not prove it to be—part of a cosmic reality, im- 
palpable, invisible, but indestructible and true. Inlet, 
bay and estuary feel the tides of the ocean: they are 
not the ocean yet are one with it, feeling the pulse of 
its life, lifting and falling with its ebb and flow. So 
is your soul and minein God. God is and we are. 

At the recent celebration in Detroit of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the invention of the electric lamp Edison 
was present and spoke and, as part of the ceremony, 
he went through the process of assembling the first 
electric lamp. It made visible what he had been 
talking about. 

A few days ago, from an-old member of our 
church in Minneapolis, Mr. Louis Koch, I heard a story 
which makes visible what I have been talking about. 
It is evidence of a reality which is wholly a matter of 
quality, which lies outside the field of science, and it 
is evidence of that endowment of which I have been 
speaking—that reservoir of spiritual power which, 
when we call upon it, “brings God in as a healing 
flood,’”’ evidence of the reality of spirit, of the priceless 
reality we call personality. It is the story of a man, 
and I think that Jesus would be quick to pronounce 
this man an example of that free and abundant life he 
came to proclaim. 

Mr. Koch and his wife and sister-in-law were 
visiting us on their trip around the world. At dinner 
and later before the fireplace in the living room the 
talk drifted to Mr. Koch’s work for wounded men 
after the World War. Having leisure and a fine car 
he used to go to the hospital at Fort Snelling and take 
such as were able to go for an outing. It pained him 
to see how discouraged they were, and one day he 
thought of a possible way to put new heart into them. 
He thought of Mike Dowling. 

We go back for a moment to the great blizzard in 
1888. All of us present were old enough to remember 
it. In that blizzard Mike Dowling and his father and 
mother were caught away from home and tried to 
reach home. In the swirling snow and the fierce winds 
they became separated. Mike—then only fourteen— 
ran against a haystack and, parting the hay, crawled 
in. When the storm was over search parties went 
looking and found both father and mother frozen to 
death, but Mike still alive. ‘They hurried him to such 
help as was available. When they had done all that 
seemed possible Mike lay in bed minus both legs and 
one arm and with only a thumb left to his 1emaining 
hand. Father and mother and home and most of his 
body gone. Neighbors got together and discussed the 
case. They decided that he was helpless for life and 
that all they could do was to subscribe to a fund to 
care for him the balance of his days. A committee 
went to see him and told him. He listened and when 
they were through thanked them and added this: “As 
you say, from the neck down I’m no good. But from 
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the neck up I am all right. There is one job which 
needs only a head. If you will help me to become a 
teacher I can take care of myself.’”” He became a 
teacher, principal of a school. Seeing the need for a 
farmers’ bank, he organized one and became its presi- 
dent. Believing in him thoroughly, the farmers sent 
him to the legislature. He acquired artificial legs and 
an arm and can drive his own car—drove it to Yellow- 
stone Park and back. 

So, in his anxiety about the soldiers, Mr. Koch 
thought of Mike Dowling and decided to ask him to 
speak to them. Dowling said yes. As Mike came 
into the room where the wounded men were he sat 
down heavily in a chair—he is a big man—and asked 
one of the men who seemed able to help him to take 
off his shoe. The man did, and the whole leg came 
away. He asked him to do the same for the other, 
and the other leg came away. He himself loosened 
the artificial arm and laid it aside and then, sitting thus 
helpless before the men, told them his simple gospel— 
that a man is never licked until he says he quits. He 
so helped the men that other hospitals asked him to 
come, and he traveled over the country speaking to 
wounded men. They heard about his work in Eng- 
land and asked him there, and then in France he did 
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the same. This man’s courage—his use of his endow- 
ment of power—like the ripples made by a stone cast 
into a pond, has traveled far. 

Something of the quality of him who “set his face 
steadfastly” is in Dowling. It is the quality which 
makes us brothers of Christ and sons of God. The 
capacity to live greatly isin us. How few of us ever 
take inventory of our endowment of power! 

Plumb the depths of your own soul. Face life 
unafraid. Try the promises of Christ. There is no 
mistaking their scope of definiteness. Do not wait 
until you have a definition of divinity before using the 
divinity in your own soul. Test the generosity of 
God. The conviction that God is will grow out of the 
test. Prove all things. Hold fast that which is true. 
The raft offered you by later prophets lies too low in 
the water, its destination is too indefinite, its rate of 
advance is too slow, to satisfy a son of God. God is 
and you are. Stretch your faith between these poles 
and walk as being aware of the marvelous universe 
about you and with your face uplifted, knowing that 
“eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor hath it entered 
the heart of man to dream what God has still in store.” 
Whose universe is this but God’s, and your own by 
inheritance? 


An Important Conference in Hartford--II 


SHE opening address of Saturday morning was 
3} given by Prof. J. P. Berkeley of the Newton 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), on ‘“What 
g Is the Significance of Worship in Religious 
Education?” 

Professor Berkeley said that the distinctive ele- 
ment in religious education is worship. He declared 
it to be the ‘‘vitalizing factor,’ the ‘unique element” 
which gives to the whole a peculiar quality. He said 
that the significance of worship for religious education 
depends upon the level at which the experience is 
cultivated and realized. ; 

He described the lowest level as the one on which 
we find the ‘‘pep program with the cheer leader and 
jazz music.’’ To-day we have worship programs that 
are graded for the different departments of the church 
school. The programs that are being furnished by 
publishing houses for worship have beauty, order, 
careful construction. Professor Berkeley said that 
these programs do not move on the highest level of 


worship. If we examine them with care, we discover 
that they suffer from an academic blight. “They are 
didactic in theme, intent and technique. A lesson is 


given a setting in hymns, prayers and responsive read- 


ings. The liturgical material is employed for peda- 
gogical ends.”’ The aim of such worship is propa- 
ganda. 


On another level move the programs of worship 
that are supposed to be practical and social and in- 
tended to prepare worshipers for later social action. 
The worship is used to emotionalize conduct. 

Then there is the worship of ethical introspection. 
“One’s devotions turn into philosophical contempla- 
tion in which a carefully ordered diagnosis is made. 
.... It is the searching of one’s heart with the 
ordered steps of reason.” 


Finally, he described worship at the level where it 
is conceived of as an experience of joy in the values of 
life. It celebrates the values, rather than discrim- 
inates between them. In illustration of this type of 
worship the speaker quoted Vogt as follows: ‘“‘To be 
in love with life, to have a zest for life, to find it good, 
to love not merely this or that partial good, but to love 
life, all of it, to love God, this is religion. To praise 
and celebrate life, not merely this good fortune or 
delivery from that distress, but the memory of all 
things, the hope of all things, life entire and complete, 
to praise God and to celebrate His goodness, this is 
worship.”” (‘Modern Worship,’ p. 7.) 

Professor Berkeley declared that on each of these 
levels there is the seeking for reality, and that if re- 
ligious education is to be religious it must bring worship 
to the higher levels. The programs must go beyond 
the classroom exercises in which materials are arranged 
in beauty and order. The leaders of the worship must 
find for themselves the abundant life and introduce 
others into it. Religious educators must continually 
remember, said Professor Berkeley, that they are 
dealing with growing minds, endeavoring to keep the 
growth active and vital. He said that. a life of vital 
experience is one of fresh discovery. There are two 
aspects to the adventure of growing, one the discovery 
of God and the other the discovery of self. In wor- 
ship, we must come to know God not as a concept but 
as one with whom we have actual dealings. Then he 
went on to say: 

“The consistent humanist will give up worship. 
He may continue to employ a dignified ‘pep,’ resorting 
to its technique to cultivate emotional responses; he 
may employ those forms of meditation in which the 
values of life are celebrated and where the status quo 
is subjected to the diagnosis of the critical reason; he 
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may emotionalize his didactics and conduct by periods 
of exercises in which suggestion, rhythm and narrow- 
ing of attention heighten the feelings; but when the 
ultimate worth has disappeared, worth-ship will cease. 
If there is no objective reality responsive to human 
needs, the search for God has come to end in a box 
canyon. Worship is continued and is dynamic in the 
degree that it is a way of fresh discovery in reality. 
Children grow in worship as they have a sense of new 
knowledge of God as a fact, a superior worth giving 
meaning, interpretation, security, salvation.” 

Education is closely related to the discovery of 
self. Education endeavors to make the right environ- 
ment. Religion endeavors to direct the attention and 
interest to that which is most significant in the environ- 
ment. The self that responds to the little, insignifi- 
cant environments remains little and insignificant. 
Self realization comes through responding to the 
greater environment. 

“Fruition is the final stage. Here in rededica- 
tion and reconstruction the new values are incorpo- 
rated into personality. Nothing less than an incarna- 
tion of the word has taken place. Self-realization in 
a new integration has been accomplished and peace 
ensues. 

“Worship is not an exercise, nor a service, nor an 
order, but an experience in which one pursues his way 
along the path of spiritual exploration as a searcher 
after God and self. The fellowship of man with God, 
in which man in finding God finds a greater self and in 
finding a greater self finds a greater God, is man’s 
richest field of adventure. The leader who is able to 
summon growing minds to this exploration and guide 
them in it fruitfully is the religious leader. 

“That they may possess foundations for the ad- 
venturing faith which explores the unknown and 
creates the future. (Dedicating Prayer in the Library 
of Hartford Foundation).” 

The closing address of the session was by Prof. 
Luther A. Weigle of the School of Religious Education 
of Yale University. His subject was “The Teacher 
of Religion and the Problem of Authority.” 

In beginning, Professor Weigle discussed the 
changes in human life and thought which affect the 
methods used by the teachers of religion. ‘This is an 
age,” he said, ‘‘that is marked by aversion to the idea 
of authority. Teachers are asking, ‘What is the use 
of teaching the Ten Commandments or any other 
principles and precepts of righteousness, if every 
“Thou shalt”? causes contrary-minded humanity to 
shout back “I won’t,” and every “Thou shalt not’’ 
brings the jeering rejoinder “I will?” Why seek to 
present the example and expound the teachings of 
Jesus if lusty modern-mindedness cries that it is all 
old stuff, woefully provincial and long out-of-date, and 
without significance for the quite different and far 
more complex life of our time? What good will it do 
to proclaim “Thus saith the Lord” if people answer 
that there is no Lord?’ ”’ 

Professor Weigle said that these changes do not 
involve a denial of all authority, but a rejection of 
certain types of authority. “We seldom find aversion 
to the authority of truth. The modern aversion is to 
the authority of force or the authority of inertia ex- 
pressed in habit and acquiescence.” The theocracy 
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against which Walter Lippmann rebels and the au- 
thority which ,he rejects, the speaker said, is the 
authority of force. Lippmann’s descriptions fit some 
types of popular religion and some theology, but they 
are not a true picture of essential Christianity, or of the 
theocracy of Christ’s conception of God. 

Most men, the speaker declared, belong to one of 
two classes: ““Those who assume that whatever has 
been is probably right, just because it has been, and 
those who assume that whatever has been is probably 
wrong, just because it has been. We generally face 
the past with a predisposition to view it either favor- 
ably or unfavorably. And at present the number of 
those who are initially predisposed to reject what has 
been is either greater or more vocal than any other 
group.” 

Professor Weigle described the concrete achieve- 
ments of the sciences and the extension of the scien- 
tific method into fields where formerly its competency 
was denied. The line between philosophical method 
and scientific method has been erased. Men generally 
have begun to think of truth as lending itself to a 
greater or less degree to investigation, experiment, dis- 
covery and verification by the methods which have 
been so successful in science. ‘“Truth has authority 
for the men of to-day if it can be shown to be the 
truth. We tend to seek the truth by methods akin 
to those of the sciences.’”’ In all this we are not far 
from the spirit of Jesus, who rejected the authority of 
force and the authority of inertia and accepted the 
authority of truth. 

“Jesus repudiated the authority of force in his 
teaching concerning God. The God whom he re- 
vealed is not an arbitrary autocrat, but the Father of 
our spirits. And because men are akin to Him, they 
can approach to an understanding of His nature, by 
beginning with human ethical relationships, especially 
with those that ideally hold between father and child. 
‘If ye then who are evil know how to give goad gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?’ ‘Love your enemies and pray for them that 
persecute you; that ye may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.’ 

“Jesus repudiated the authority of force in his 
teaching concerning the life of men. He refused as- 
sent to the political conception of the Kingdom of God 
which was current in his day. For rule by compul- 
sion he sought to substitute the reign of mutual under- 
standing and good-will. The kingdom of God, he 
taught, is within us. It comes on earth as fast as 
men are educated to know and love God supremely 
and to love their neighbors as themselves. He ex- 
pressly rejected the idea that any one should seek to 
impose his own will upon others, even though it be 
well-intended. ‘Ye know that the rulers of the Gen- 
tiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise ~ 
authority over them, and are called Benefactors. Not 
so shall it be among you: but whosoever would be 
great among you shall be your minister; and whoso- 
ever would be first among you shall be your serv- 
ant.’ 

“That Jesus repudiated the authority of inertia 
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needs no saying. It was his break with tradition that 
aroused the opposition which finally sent him to the 
Cross. 

“At the close of the Sermon on the Mount stands 
a strikingly paradoxical comment—‘lhe multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as their scribes.’ ‘Not 
as their seribes’—but the scribes were the authorized 
teachers of the day. They had the authority to 
teach—official, legal, ecclesiastical authority, counter- 
signed on diplomas, sanctioned by tradition, and 
recognized by custom. Hehad none of this. He was 
just a carpenter, without even the police permit which 
soap-box orators are to-day required to secure. Yet 
when he began to teach, people marveled at him. 
Here, they said, is the real thing. He knows what he 
is talking about. He speaks with authority, not as 
these dull scribes. . . . He dared to assure his dis- 
ciples: ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 

-make you free.’ 

“That promise. we claim. But we shall gain its 
fulfillment only as we meet the necessary conditions. 
The truth that emancipates is no gift to idle minds. 
In the realms of morals and of religion, as in the 
natural sciences, the quest of truth demands severe 
self-discipline, a full measure of honest labor, and 
complete intellectual integrity.” 

In closing, Professor Weigle said that ‘‘the quest 
for the truth of God is more than an intellectual 
enterprise. It requires action. ‘If any man willeth 
to do his will,’ said Jesus, ‘he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself.’ 
This is the method of experiment. In the realm of the 
spirit, experiment, discovery and verification are 
possible only as activities of life itself. 

“In a notable chapter in the book by Canon 
Streeter and his colleagues, entitled ‘Adventure,’ Mr. 
John MacMurray elaborates the essential relation 
between faith, which is action based upon belief, and 
the method of experimental science. ‘Faith is the 
principle of life in any body of growing knowledge 
which appeals to practical activity for its vindication. 
.. . It is also the central principle of Christianity. 
It follows that modern experimental science is char- 
acteristically Christian in its own sphere, that it is 
the intellectual life of faith. Further, any department 
of life becomes truly Christian in so far as it adopts this 
attitude, that is to say, in so far as it treats a belief as 
a basis for experimental activity with a view to its own 
development. A Christian morality would be a moral- 
ity of experiment in which existing moral beliefs were 
accepted as a necessary but provisional basis for 
experimental living. A Christian theology would be a 
theology in which existing dogmas were accepted, not 
as final, but as a basis for practical religious experiment 
with a view to their testing and reconstruction.’ 

“Let us grant, if you will, that there is a measure 
of overstatement in this excerpt from Mr. MacMurray’s 
exceedingly suggestive chapter. The main point 
which he seeks to express is sound and true. And it 

is just at this point that our conflict with the oppo- 
nents of Christian faith is beginning to center; here 
is where the issue will be drawn for the next few years. 
They base their opposition no longer upon the discrep- 
ancies between certain results of scientific inquiry and 


the cosmology associated with the Bible, or upon the 
assumed inadequacy of the Christian ethic. They 
take bolder ground now. They assert that the prin- 
ciples of scientific method are incompatible with 
Christian faith, and that the program of science has 
begotten an ideal of personal character which is not 
only more worthy than the Christian ideal, but in 
certain respects contradicts it. 

“These new, bolder assertions are not being made, 
for the most part, by scientists themselves, but by 
certain observers and admirers of the progress of 
science, who are mostly philosophers, psychologists 
and sociologists. The issue is directly and clearly 
stated, with objectivity and restraint, in the recent 
book on ‘Religion in an Age of Science’ by Dr. E. A. 
Burtt, a member of the Department of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago, and it is blurted forth with- 
out restraint of any sort in Harry Elmer Barnes’s 
‘Twilight of Christianity.’ 

“The truth is, rather, that humanism is a positive 
term, not a term negative in meaning. Present.day , 
humanism is right in its aspirations and affirmations, 
even in its criticisms of a mechanical, external ortho- 
doxy. It is wrong in its denial of God and despite of 
Christ; in its claim to be equivalent to atheism and 
contradictory to Christianity; and in its attempt to 
deprive modern liberal Christianity of the method of 
science, which is the method of open-minded, intelli- 
gent, forward looking faith, and to force it either to 
turn back to fundamentalism or to surrender to 
atheism. 

“Just as the period of the eighteenth century, 
with its barren Deism and open infidelity, was suc- 
ceeded by the Evangelical Awakening, the Great Re- 
vival, the Methodist Movement, and the fervors of 
Pietism, we may expect that the denials and excesses 
of present unbelief will lead to a new spiritual awaken- 
ing. But this awakening will be unlike that of the 
early nineteenth century—less individualistic and 
more social-minded; less emotional, and _ better 
grounded in the understanding of natural law; less 
given to escape from the world, and more eager to 
remake the world and to build therein the City of 
God. Such a revival will not come through a reasser- 
tion of old authorities. It will not depend upon par- 
ticular types of ecclesiastical organization, special 
credentials, or dogmatic shibboleths. It will frankly 
accept truth wherever truth is found; it will integrate 
the seattered interests of men; and it will consecrate 
to the service of God every worthy thing that the 
sciences and arts have to offer.” 

The discussion on Saturday was especially good. 
Dr. John W. Suter, Jr., of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, opened the discussion 
on “Worship,” and Prof. Arnold E. Look of the 
Springfield Y. M. C. A. College that on “Authority.” 
Both made admirable leaders and both contributed 
by thought and spirit. 

We regret that we can not reproduce this interest- 
ing part of the Conference. 

At noon in the chapel, Dean Henry H. Meyer of 
the Boston University School of Religious Education 
brought the Conference to an end with a brief address 
on ‘Religion and Education in a Changing World.” 

Sa Vins 
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A Freshman’s View of the Church | 


A. Ritchie Low 


M)RESHMEN are not usually regarded as being 
particularly religious. Parties, dances, auto- 
mobile rides, cake walks, they are assumed to 
know something about these, but religion— 
that is another story! Why is it that so many of us 
assume that young college folk are frivolous, giddy, 
empty-headed and amusement mad? Of course they 
are not, and yet is it not a fact that this is the popular 
conception? 

I am persuaded that deep down in their hearts 
students are not such a bad lot after all, and that there 
is a great deal more smoke than fire. Itis the average 
college boy’s ambition to be considered somewhat of 
a daredevil, assuming, as many do, that to be regarded 
as a rough-neck gives him entrance into the gang’s 
inner circle. There are not a few on every campus 
who “like to give the old hens something to talk 
about.’’ Nevertheless I am persuaded that there is 
much more religion on the average campus than this 
world, including many church leaders, dreams of. 

But what I really sat down to write about was 
an interview I had the other evening with Esther M. 
Pitts, who is a freshman at the University of Vermont. 
She is just an average sort of girl, fond of the things 
girls of her age—-eighteen—are fond of. Knowing of 
her work and interest in the church of her home town 
and of her ability to understand what was going on 
in the mind of the average student, I believed her to 
be one who could throw some light on some questions 
I have been thinking about. And so recently, in the 
parlor of her home, we sat down and discussed what 
youth thinks about the modern church. 

With note-book in hand [I started to fire my 

‘questions. “‘I wish you would tell me first of all what 
kind of sermons you think young people like to listen 
to.” She paused for a moment and then remarked 
that she thought boys and girls liked best talks about 
God and how He can help them in their life’s work. 
“Do you think,” I asked, “that youth likes short 
sermons rather than long ones?” Her reply was to 
the effect that the length did not count so much as 
the quality. “If a discourse is good the student likes 
it to last about half an hour, but if itis bad—” I got 
the point! 

“How much do you think the young people’s 
meeting helps boys and girls?”” She had been asso- 
ciated with the Christian Endeavor Society for four or 
five years, therefore her opinion was worth something. 
“Ttdoesmuch. It teaches them to express themselves, 
to talk on their feet, and leads them to think on spirit- 
ual themes,’’ was the way she put it. I then asked if 
it were not a fact that most ministers found it difficult 
to get their young people to take part in the devotions. 
She admitted that many do. How to overcome this? 
“Begin by giving them something to read,” she said, 
“then let the pastor hand out sentence prayers, or 
whoever is in charge, after that he or she is ready to 
take a question and discuss it.”” She intimated that 
perhaps pastors expected too much from their young 
folk in the way of prayers, ete. 

Many books for youth have been put on the mar- 


ket in the past five years. Had Esther read many of 
them? She had. Which had she found to be the 
most fruitful? She named two, Grace Overton’s 
“Youth and Quest” and “The Highway to Leader- 
ship,” by Margaret Slattery. 

The work among boys and girls was then taken 
up. “What would you suggest,” I asked, “to make 
church work more interesting to young folk?” I con- 
fess her reply surprised me. ‘“‘I believe,” she said, 
“that most of the things that can be done are being 
done.”’ Sometimes, she went on, when youth is not 
interested it is due to the indifference of the parents. 
“Mothers and fathers often feel that the church work 
is just one more thing for Tommy or Harry to do, and 
he is doing all he can now. They do not take the 
church seriously. To such it is just another organiza- 
tion. This accounts for. the attitude of indifference 
sometimes encountered among young people.” 

“Tell me, Esther, whether you think youth is 
finding the joy in serving its Master that our fathers 
and mothers did?” She came back at me by saying 
that it was her opinion, after being at summer camps 
and working here and there, that boys and girls got 
more joy out of their religion to-day than they did 
years ago. Perhaps, she admitted, there was less 
enthusiasm, but there were other abiding realities to 
make up for this. ; 

One of the problems we are up against in Protes- 
tantism is how to find parishes for ministers over sixty 
years of age. I know one such who comes to niind as 
I write. He is nearly seventy but has by no means 
approached the dead line. Despite his acceptance of 
the newer ways of doing things and his mental agility, 
he is finding it very difficult to find a parish. He has 
been in his present one over eleven years, too. I told 
my young friend about this. ‘‘Why,” I asked, “do 
young people prefer young to old ministers? Don’t 
you believe that some men well along in years have 
some young ideas?” She admitted many had. “I 
believe,” she replied, “‘that this is the fault of the 
older members. At least they are to blame as much 
as the young people. Say what you will, they like to 
be represented by a young minister because he is apt 
to be more alive, and besides they think he can do 
more things about town.”’ When I plied her as to 
her own attitude she maintained that she had no par- 
ticular choice. “So long as he is alive mentally I 
don’t bother much about his age,’’ was the way she 
expressed herself. 

I am interested in making our morning service 
more worshipful, and asked her views of the following 
questions: ‘‘Which part of the service means the most 
to you? Which would you like to retain in the event 
of your only having two choices?” I then went over 
the morning worship hour, mentioning the prayers, 
the hymns, the sermon, together with the music from 
the choir. I want to confess that her answer rather. 
surprised me. “I like the hymns and the prayers the 
best,’’ she said without any hesitation. And then 
she added as an after thought, ‘Although of course I 
enjoy the sermon!’ She paused for a moment as 
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though in deep meditation, and then quietly said, “It 
seems to me that it would be well for us to have some 
place for silent prayer, a time given over for an inner 
communion with God.” “But,” I interposed, “would 
the majority of people pray, or would they simply be 
bored and not know what either to think or to do?” 
4 reminded her of the inability of the majority of us to 
concentrate. Nevertheless, she maintained that this 
could be gotten over if the minister, just before saying 
that there would be silent prayer, would give out his 
text for the morning. ‘“‘At least,” thought this young 
freshman, “they would have that to think about.” 

I have said something about this young girl’s 
fine work in her local church, and so I was interested 
in discovering what had most helped her in her climb 
to God. “I have been a&sociated with the church 
since primary class days, and the church school, the 
friends I have found and made there, the fellowship 
with Christian people, have all helped,” she said. 

Esther is a Congregationalist, and something in 
our talk led us to mention the outlook for church 
union. This led to the inquiry as to whether the 
modern young people were greatly interested in the 
perpetuation of denominationalism. Would they 
carry on in the tradition of their fathers and mothers? 
She thought not. “Boys and girls join this or that 
chureh because their parents or their friends are mem- 


bers, but that does not mean they are in favor of sepa- 
ration from other churches. It seems to me that if 
young people had their way there would be an end to 
four churches occupying conspicuous places ina village 
that ought to have but one.”’ She had decided con- 
victions on the subject. While she is loyal to her own 
communion, nevertheless, in common with youth 
everywhere, there is a longing for the church that shall 
yet unite the children of God. 

I glanced at the clock and was reminded of that 
prosaic saying: How the time flies! We had been at 
it for over two hours and had virtually gone from Dan 
to Beersheba in our discussion. And so I gathered 
my papers, put my note-book into my pocket, and 
decided to call it a day. 

When I came away I felt that the time had been 
well spent, that to some extent I had explored the 
mind of at least one representative freshman. Then 
again I came away with the feeling that while we have 
many problems clamoring for solution we can trust the 
coming generation to doits bit. It is not going to fail 
us. Fifty, one hundred, years from now the church 
will still be doing business at the old stand. Our sons 
and daughters will see to that. It is because of these 
things that I do not despair as those who have no hope, 
but rather, like Paul of old, thank God and take 
courage! 


The London Conference and After 


BSE London Conference seems, as we go to 
press, to have reached final decisions. The 
President has just issued his personal esti- 
a} mate of results. There will be many esti- 
mates. The peace forces, in particular, are in duty 
bound to form their own independent estimates with 
a single eye to the progress of the peace of the 
world. 

The Presideni’s statement reveals the fact that 
our delegation has tried to please everybody—the 
peace forces, the “big navy” advocates, and the 
nationalists and isolationists. For the last named the 
President points to the absence of a treaty of consulta- 
tion or any kind of political undertaking. For the 
“big navy’ group there is their coveted parity with 
the British Empire with huge contracts for the ship- 
builders. To the mighty welling tide of peace senti- 
ment in our country that achieved in the Senate an 
almost unanimous ratification of the Kellogg Pact, the 
President gives assurance that the London Confer- 
ence has forever ended naval competition. 

In other words, we are asked to accept the London 
Treaty as a political compromise between the various 
schools of thought in our country. It is not to be re- 
garded exclusively as a peace measure. The situation 
is comparable with the passage of the cruiser bill by 
our Senate immediately after the ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war. Both the pacifists and 
the militarists have been taken into account, nor have 
the isolationists been forgotten. 

It is primarily because the American people had 
been led to expect a different kind of conference that 
disappointment has been so widespread and so general. 
From the time when Ambassador Gibson made his 


momentous address at Geneva on April 22, 1929, until 
the Armistice Day speech of President Hoover, naval 
reduction and “‘drastic’”’ reduction was in the air. 

At the beginning of the discussion mathematical 
parity was abjured as inconsistent with the Kellogg 
Pact. On this point Hugh Gibson was explicit: “My 
Government has always felt that we need no exact 
balance of ships and guns, which can be based only 
upon the idea of conflict. What is really wanted isa 
common-sense agreement, based on the idea that we 
are going to settle our problems by peaceful means. 
. . . Let us therefore take the bold course and begin 
by scrapping the term limitation in order to concen- 
trate upon the general reduction of armaments.” 

The pressure of the “‘big navy”’ group in the Sen- 
ate began to manifest itself, however, in the President’s 
talks with the newspaper correspondents, as the sum- 
mer wore on, and the conception of parity seemed to 
take on more importance in October than in April. 
But it was then a friendly kind of “‘substantial”’ parity, 
with a “yardstick” to make it consistent with reduc- 
tion. Moreover, the Kellogg Pact remained through- 
out the pre-Conference period the corner-stone of the 
preparations. On April 22 Ambassador Gibson had 
said: “If we are honest, if our solemn promises in the 
Pact mean anything, there is no justification for the 
continuation of a war-taxed peace.’”’ On Memorial 
Day President Hoover said: “If this Covenant be 
genuine proof that the world has renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, it means at once an 
abandonment of the aggressive use of arms by every 
signatory nation, and becomes a sincere declaration 
that all armament hereafter shall be used only for 
defense.” 
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Following their conversations in October, Ramsay 
MacDonald and President Hoover issued a joint 
statement: ‘“‘Our conversations have been largely con- 
fined to the mutual relations of the two countries in 
the light of the situation created by the signing of the 
Peace Pact. .... On the assumption that war be- 
tween us is banished, and that conflicts between our 
military or naval forces can not take place, these prob- 
Jems have changed their meaning and character, and 
their solution in ways satisfactory to both countries 
has beccme possible.”’ 

Is it any wonder therefore that the American 
people regarded the London Conference as designed 
primarily to bring reduction in armaments based upon 
the Peace Pact rather than to exalt parity above all 
other considerations? Isit any wonder that they have 
felt disillusioned and even dismayed as the American 
delegation seemed to forget the original purpose of the 
Conference and to become involved in a poker game of 
bargaining for parity, gun for gun and ton for ton, 
even speed for speed, which, to revert to Mr. Gibson’s 
speech, was “‘based only on the idea of conflict” and 
not at all ‘‘on the idea that we are going to settle our 
problems by peaceful means?” 

It will be said, indeed it has been said, that the 
Conference has brought naval reductions. The peace 
forces are studying carefully the various comparisons 
that have been offered for consideration. 

The British admirals at Geneva in 1927, in con- 
ference with American admirals, proposed a fleet of 
nearly 1,500,000 tons. Even the American admirals 
recognized, however, that our people would not appro- 
priate money to build any such navy and the conference 
failed for this reason. To compare the London figures 
with those imaginary figures is to emphasize only the 
desire of the present Labor Government in Great 
Britain to meet us more than half way; but there was 
never any thought in the United States of building 
that navy. 

To compare the proposed building program with 
“what would have been if the London Conference had 
not met’’ would seem to be equally unreal. When the 
Secretary of the Navy two years ago introduced into 
Congress a 71-ship bill to cost some $800,000,000 and 
added that a still more costly program for battleship 
replacements would follow, not only did the country 
hoot at the proposal to replace battleships but it 
turned thumbs down emphatically on the $800,000,000 
program, and only a fraction of it survived in the 
so-called cruiser bill. 

It is inconceivable that the battleships would 
have been replaced, conference or no conference. 
Though the shipbuilders had employed forty Shearers, 
they would not have been able to sell any more of 
these obsolete survivals of a past era to the American 
people on top of the rest of a building program. An 
agreement at London in the early days of this Confer- 
ence completely to abolish these costly relics would 
have received overwhelming support at home. 

The fairest comparison, if we are to estimate 
actual reductions at London, would seem to be with 
our present existing fleet. To-day we have such-and- 
such a navy afloat. It is proposed that following the 
London Conference we shall have such-and-such a 
navy afloat. Obviously the difference between these 


- nation forward to competitive effort.” 


two figures will be our reduction, not as compared with 
some theoretical navy a year from now or five years 
from now, but with what we have now. 

L. C. Speers in the New York Times for April 12 
undertakes to give these figures. He says: “Careful 
checking and rechecking of the official figures of the 
Navy Department shows that the strength of the 
fighting navy was, when the delegation sailed from 
New York on Jan. 9, 1,180,470 tons. Under the 
treaty the same official statistics forecast a treaty navy 
with a total tonnage of 1,124,050 tons, a difference of 
6,420 tons in favor of the treaty fleet.” 

The traditional ‘‘man in the street’ will test the 
London Conference by his tax bill. In our steadily 
mounting expenditures for the navy during the past 
few years the allotment for naval construction and 
replacement has varied between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 a year. Larger sums asked for were re- 
fused. This was in a total naval appropriation which 
during the last fiscal year amounted to approximately 
$375,000,000. Following the London Conference are 
we going to spend more or less? President Hoover 
has more than once warned the nation that we should 
cut down our military appropriations. In his Armis- 
tice Day address he said: “No one denies that the 
maintenance of great armaments is a burden upon the 
backs of all who toil. The expenditure for it curtails 
vast projects of human betterment which governments 
might undertake. . . . In order to stir a nation to 
the expenditures and burdens of increased armament, 
some danger and some enemy must be envisaged. 
Fear and distrust must be used as a goad to stir the 
These words 
are as true today as they were on Armistice Day. 

The issue during the next six years is in reality 
going to be between the Pact for Renunciation of War 
and a competitive parity ‘“based only upon the idea of 
conflict.’”” There is no reconciling these two concepts. 
“Substantial” parity reached by reduction would be 
one thing; ton-for-ton and gun-for-gun parity, to be 
attained by the United States only by inordinate sac- 
rifices of our constructive enterprises, is an evil and 
menacing thing, as essentially competitive as the 
system it is intended to replace. For one nation to 
grant another the right of naval parity is friendly. It 
has been freely conceded us at London by the British 
Government. This act alone makes the Conference a 
suecess for the British peace forces. But under the 
Kellogg Pact naval parity has no importance. For the 
United States feverishly to “build up to parity” would 
make the Pact contemptible. 

It will be the business of Americans who are inter- 
ested in peace to see to it that during the next six years 
competitive naval building shall not be undertaken by 
the United States. President Hoover has assured us 
that the London Conference has resulted in “‘the final 
abolition of competition in naval arms and the burial 
of the fears and suspicions which have been the con- 
stant product of rival war-ship competition.” If this 
can be made a true prediction, the London Conference 
will have been a success. But the shipbuilders will 
have to be curbed. Already their organs are greedily 
complaining that “parity”? (which to them means 
“‘more’’) requires a bigger merchant marine too! 

The President has comforted our isolationists by 
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pointing to the omission of a treaty of consultation 
from the results at London. Press clippings, however, 
have shown conclusively that the country takes the 
Kellogg Pact with sufficient seriousness to want to 
' supplement it with specific provision for conference if 
| a violation of world peace is threatened. The Admin- 
istration has already initiated the practise of confer- 
| ence in two emergencies that have arisen since the 
Pact was signed. It is a sound development, the 
minimum next step in fulfillment of our pledge of seek- 
ing the settlement of all disputes “by pacific means.” 
Such conference needs to be made automatic. 

Our adherence to the World Court will be another 
necessary step in fulfillment of the Pact. We must 
provide “pacific means”’ for the settlement of all types 
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better informed than on any other important issue, and 
is ready to support it. 

The London treaty should be ratified, but with a 
clear understanding that the figures establish a remote 
maximum and not a goal for us. Our national policies 
henceforth must be always in full harmony with the 
spirit and the letter of the Pact. Not by substituting 
a new and more powerful navy for an old one, not by 
renewing naval competition with other nations under 
any specious pretext of “‘parity,” but by reduction of 
naval expendituresfollowed by the development of the 
means of peaceful settlement of our disputes such as 
was considered at London, will the Conference achieve 
an honorable place in the evolution of world peace — 
From an Editorial in the News Bulletin, “ational Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War. 


Great Days in Washington 


of disputes. On the World Court public opinion is 
N recent services of the Universalist National 
| Memorial Church Universalists of Washington 

fi} have been celebrating some of the most sacred 
mee) days of the church calendar, and preparing 
for the great day of dedication on April 27. 

Use of the church for two weeks before dedication 
has taught the local people to find their way around, 
answered many of their questions, and filled them 
with almost inexpressible thanksgiving and delight. 

Visitors to Washington every day have been com- 
ing to the church and expressing profound satisfaction 
with it. Local people of taste and discrimination 
in other parishes have been dropping in and rejoicing 
in this addition to the architectural treasures of 
Washington. 

Of the great outpouring of people on Palm Sun- 
day we wrote a week ago. This service was followed 
on Thursday, the anniversary of the Last Supper, 
with a beautiful service in the new church where the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated and full choir, service, 
and eloquent ten minute sermon made luminous the 
inner meaning of the history. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins conducted the service 
and preached the sermon. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
pastor emeritus, assisted in the communion, and 
Mr. M. W. Lewis, Major Gilman Smith, Mr. C. 
Leonard Brown and Mr. Milton R. Vollmer served as 
deacons. 

One hundred and fifty people partook. 

The central feature of the meeting was the 
reception of thirty persons into the fellowship of the 
church and their joining in the communion. LEight- 
een came by profession of faith and twelve by letter. 
Nine were men. Among those received were Dr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, who have been active 
workers for eight years, and Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
Alexander. Mr. Alexander is a son of the late Eben 
Alexander of Roxbury. Many of the younger people 
joined as the result of Lenten instruction by Dr. 
Perkins in the services of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. 

In his sermon Dr. Perkins spoke of the strange 
way in which the breaking of bread, a symbol of in- 
clusiveness in®church history, has been hedged about 
with restrictions which make it exclusive. Referring 


to the communion invitation he said: “I admit no- 
body. I exclude nobody. Those admitted are self- 
admitted. Those excluded are self-excluded. Would 
I welcome to this table an atheist? I would. if 
any man has been moved by the spiritual appeal of this 
symbol or has caught its deeper meaning and wants 
to come he has a right to come.” 

After the sermon Dr. Perkins took his place be- 
hind the beautiful communion table, the central 
feature of the chancel, and led in its use for the first 
time. The table is an exquisite piece of work, made 
of French marble, and is the gift of ‘friends in Lynn” 
in memory of the Rev. James M. Pullman, D. D., 
one of the great preachers of the Universalist 
Church. 

On Good Friday, Dr. Harned, the organist, and 
the choir took the main parts in the 8 p. m. service, 
giving Stainer’s Crucifixion. Dr. Perkins conducted 
the service and made the address. One hundred and 
eighty were in attendance. Several who had been 
critics of the choir when services were held in the 
theater, were loud in praise of their good work. A 
more reverent, truly religious rendition of a great 
religious masterpiece would be hard to find. 

After nearly a week of rain and mist, the weather 
began to clear on Saturday, the sun went down in 
glory, and came up Sunday morning in double glory. 
As he came over the eastern horizon at 5.27 a. m. a 
group of young people were watching from the top 
of the Young Peace Tower of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church. 

The music of cardinals and mocking-birds came 
up to them. “Very early in the morning, the first 
day of the week, they came unto the sepulcher at the 
rising of the sun.’”’ Soon they were reading these 
words responsively, and singing “Love Divine” and 
Maltbie Babcock’s “‘This Is My Father’s House,” 
in celebration of the first Easter morning. Eighteen 
persons, mainly of college age, attended. Eleanor 
Bonner, director of young people’s work, was in 
charge, and Miss Alberta Williams, a law student, 
formerly of Muncie, Indiana, led. 

From the tower one could look over the entire 
District of Columbia and into Maryland and Virginia. 
“This is my Father’s House,” they sang, ‘the birds 
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their carols raise, the morning light, the lily white, 
declare their Maker’s praise.” : 

In dignity and beauty the 11 a. m. service on 
Easter day surpassed all others. The church was 
filled to its full capacity of five hundred and ten 
people. Many were turned away. The choir sang 
with true feeling and glorious volume the Gloria from 
the Twelfth Mass of Mozart, and his “Christ the 
Lord Is Risen,” and also a selection from Mascagni 
and one from Handel. The flowers in the chancel 
were given by the late Henry E. Williams and Mrs. 
Williams, in memory of their daughter, Helen Wil- 
liams. The acoustics were perfect. 

Dr. Perkins preached with great power. Mr. 
Stobbs, the Representative from the Worcester (Mas- 
sachusetts) District, said: “It was one of the most 
satisfying and helpful Easter sermons I ever heard. 
Faith goes down in direct proportion to the detailed 
description ministers give of the hereafter. This 
sermon put the Easter emphasis where it belongs.” 
Dr. Perkins said in part: 

“‘A life that is spiritually impoverished does not 
acquire worth by dying. A life that is spiritually 
rich has the power of immortality init. Immortality 
is your spiritual birthright. Eternal life is your 
spiritual achievement. One is your spiritual heritage 
which may be used for your glory or your shame. 
The other is a spiritual power which is realized when 
a man lives as if he were immortal. Immortality is 
simply the name of your inheritance from God. The 
power of the Divine wil! come when men transform 
that inheritance by lives of personal creativeness. 
What Jesus came to do was not to argue about im- 
mortality, or to prove it, but to demonstrate the 
power of immortality. 

“In the welter of conflicting reports about the 
resurrection, one voice is clear. The disciples saw 
Jesus. No argument or persecution could drive that 
out of their minds. It matters not whether you call 


that experience objective reality or inner vision. The 
test of the reality is what it made them do. That 


the resurrection was a reality to them is proved by 
the fact that it revived their lost courage and sent 
them forth to brave the world and concuer the 
world. 

“The important thing is what the disciples saw. 
If it had simply been the physical body of Jesus re- 
vived or a pallid visitor from some other realm, it 
would have meant nothing. But that is not what 
they saw. The one strong, coherent, glorious note 
in the Easter story is that they saw a strong victorious 
Christ in place of the one gone down to death. It 
was not death that lifted Jesus to his high level of 
authority. It was the daily life of Jesus they always 
had had but had not seen because their eyes were 
holden. 

“The first Easter transformed the disciples. 
The fickle Peter, the prosaic Matthew, the doubting 
Thomas, the loving John and the others went forth 
to conquer in their Master’s name. So to-day what 
Easter contributes is not a proof but a kind of life 
that death can not touch. 

“When we think of it in this way the Easter 
thought takes on practical significance. It means 
that where men strive for righteous ends they build 


up the power of the endless life in themselves. Men 
in increasing numbers are saying they have lost all 
interest in the question of a future life. This no 
longer disturbs me. It often means a change of 
emphasis from vague speculation to the glorious 
possibilities of this life. Such a man had rather 
help God establish peace and justice here and now 
than lose himself in rhapsody about some other world. 
This kind of man actually becomes a better believer 
in immortality. He is living in the power of the 
resurrection. People say “One world at a time’ 
No, two worlds at the same time. 

“The other practical consideration is: Because of 
this kind of faith in immortality faith becomes a 
reality. Faith grows by living, not by argument. 
The striking thing is that faith in immortality has 
always been stronger than the strongest arguments 
for it, and singularly unaffected by the strongest 
arguments against it. So far as human experience 
goes, death has the last word. And yet the marvel 
is that the mass of men have gone on insisting that 
death is not the last word. That faith is simply 
the homing instinct of the human spirit. It is the 
deathless conviction of the average man. But not 
even from that comes our greatest assurance. It 
comes from living as if it were true. Men believe in 
immortality just in proportion as they know it at 
first hand.” 

Dr. van Schaick read the scriptures. 

The church school at 12.30 p. m., under the 
direction of Miss Bonner, gave a pageant in Perkins 
Hall, the large assembly room beneath the auditorium, 
“The Last Week in the Life of the Master,”’ by Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle. Every seat was taken, and 
though they had had little chance to rehearse, the 
young people and children did exceedingly well. 

~ At 4.30 p. m., with streets crowded with the 
greatest Easter parade in years, and the second lot 
of cherry blossoms calling thousands to Potomac 
Park, one hundred and forty-five people assembled 
for a vesper service. The choir gave Mozart’s Alle- 
juja and Part Two of Gounod’s “Redemption,” “The 
Resurrection to the Ascension.” Dr. Perkins gave a 
brief sermon on the text, “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the 
brethren.” 

No announcement was made of the registration 
desk, but visitors registered from Canton, Herkimer, 
Norwich, Madison, and Buffalo, N. Y., Newark and 
Passaic, N. J., Bangor, Portland and Foxcroft, Me., 
Hartford, Conn., Chelsea, Mass., California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Claremont, N. H., and Ontario, Canada. 

> = x 
IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
There’s something in it: An applicant came and preached on 
the text, ““The wicked shall be turned into hell.” 


The rich man who lorded it over the congregation turned 
thumbs down on him. 

This preacher was followed by another, who by a strange 
coincidence used the same text. 

The rich man said, “He'll do, call him.” 

Folks were amazed. ‘“Why, he had the same text as the 
other minister,’* they said. 

“True,”’ replied the rich man. “He preached that the 
wicked would be turned into hell all right, but he, was sorry, and 
the other man was glad of it.”"— Unidentified. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church 


I---The Rose Window 


In 1821, Noah Pomeroy of Meriden, Conn., opened his home 
to the first Universalist preacher who visited that community, 
and Universalist services were held there. 

The beautiful rose window in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church was given by a granddaughter of this pioneer 
Universalist, Mrs. Martha E. Fales of Meriden. It represents a 
contribution of $3,000 to the building of the church. Since the 
gift Mrs. Fales has passed away. She did not live to see even 
the beginning of the church. 

It is interesting to note how many generous things have 
been done by the descendants of Noah Pomeroy and the men 
and women who have become allied with them by marriage. The 
Fose window in Washington is a memorial to a daughter of Noah 
Pomeroy, Harriet Pomeroy Lewis, and her husband, Isaac 
Chauncey Lewis, father and mother of Mrs. Fales, the donor. 
When the church in Meriden was built in 1893, Mrs. Lewis gave 
the chimes, which cost $15,000. Her daughter, Mrs. Kate Lewis 
Chapin, gave the pulpit, which is called the finest in the Universa- 
list denomination, and the font, and also added $25,000 to the 
endowmentfund. Mrs. Stowe, another Pomeroy, gave $40,000 to 
the same fund. All the descendants of Noah Pomeroy united 


An Interesting 


DR. HUNTLEY TO JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Dear Mr. Holmes: 

Your address given yesterday afternoon at the Phillips 
Brooks House was exceedingly interesting and stimulating. 
Like every other listener, I am grateful for your clear and forceful 
statements. 

Yet the subject was far too vast for a single hour; and I 
confess that I felt a constant desire for fuller elucidation and that 
during the closing period I wished to follow every reply with a 
dozen additional questions. 

It may be that you are too busy to give attention to the 
deluge of letters that must come to you from those who seek fur- 
ther light, and I shall not feel sensitive if you elect to disregard 
this communication. I venture, however, to submit three points 
out of many that seem to me important. 

1. Is there not a class of quite respectable theists who were 
not accurately described in the first section of your address? 
Speaking for myself I can say that my belief in a Deity is central 
in all my thinking; yet I do not conceive Him as creator, ruler 
or friend in such senses as you indicated. In fact I do not pre- 
tend to know much about Him. I do noé expect to for at least 
a million years. We grow in humility, especially when we con- 
sider the relations between the finite and the Infinite. I appre- 
hend that there is Purpose and Potency in the universe, and, per- 
ceiving progress, I believe that there is also fundamental Good- 
will, I can not prove. But I have taken “the leap of faith,”’ 
and, taking it, J have found a peace of God that passeth all 
understanding and also a power and joy of God that pass all 
understanding. 

2. In regard to one of your statements a clear declaration is 
greatly to be desired. I understood you to say: “Why bother 
about immortality? J beliere in it. I shall know about it when 
the time comes. Why spend my present time thinking about 
it?’ I wonder in what sense you believe in immortality. There 
is most unfortunate ambiguity in the use of the word. Do you 
mean simply the immortality of influence passed on—membership 
in a “choir invisible?” Or do you mean the persistence after 
death of the self-conscious and remembering ego? Most of your 
hearers probably understand you to mean the latter. If you do, 
you differ radically from most of the humanists whose books I 
have read and whose conversations I have heard. 


*Private letters published by permission. 


to give one of the larger windows. Mr. Lewis, son-in-law of 
Noah Pomeroy, gave the organ of the church and $100,000 toward 
the building. Other descendants of Noah Pomeroy have con- 
tributed land and money for parsonage and endowment in the 
years since. Before we finish this series of articles dealing with 
the memorials in the Washington church, we shall find the names 
of other descendants of Noah Pomeroy appearing. 

In spite of the size of the contributions given by this Con- 
necticut family, it is said by those who have known them best 
that their largest contribution has been one of character and 
personality. 

Mrs. Fales, who gave the window, was the mother of Mrs. 
Theodore A. Fischer, wife of the pastor of the Universalist church 
in New Faven, Conn. 

Of the rose window, Dr. Perkins recently wrote the following: 
“The panels constitute a luminous background for the spokes and 
interlacing tracery of a massive wheel, and when the morning sun- 
light streams through, the loity nave glows with shafts of blue 
and green and gold. No other window more effectively performs 
the main function of all the windows, that of filling the interior 
of the church with warmth and color.” 


Correspondence’ 


3. If you really mean that you believe in immortality in the 
common definition of the word, you are free from the dreadful 
pessimism that seems to me inseparable from ordinary humanism. 
I was the author of the questions: “Does not the humanist be- 
lieve that all life will cease when the sun cools or explodes, and 
if so is not his religion one of ultimate despair?” I think you 
replied that you had suggested the same queries to some of your 
humanist friends and had never received a satisfactory answer. 
Such has been my own experience. It avails nothing to say that 
the passing of our solar system may be long delayed. It is in- 
evitable sometime and all that Millikan tells us is that life may 
endure for very many ages. The problem is the same whether 
the end is to come to-morrow or untold ages hence. Is progress 
to end in nothingness? Is the result of all aspiration, sacrifice, 
struggle, to be “from chaos to cosmos” and back to chaos? 

I understood you to suggest that if life should cease on this 
earth it might continue on some of the other innumerable heav- 
enly bodies. Did you mean that the achievements, the rewards of 
efforts here made, might in some way be transferred to the in- 
habitants of other spheres? I did not get your thought very 
clearly. Moreover, we have to remember that every other body, 
as well as our earth, is destined to extinction. I can see nothing 
but final annihilation unless there can be a continued spiritual 
life without such physical environment as we at present know. 

Thanking you heartily for your consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
George E. Huniley. 


DR. HOLMES’S REPLY 


Dear Docior Huniley: 

I deeply appreciate your letter with its warm and friendly 
response to my address last Sunday afternoon, but I feel a sort 
of despair as I consider the questions which you address to me. 
These questions call for another hour’s address, don’t they? 
Your experience only goes to show that an attempt to discuss 
fundamental theological questions in any thoroughgoing way 
only ends in opening up more questions than are answered. This 
is especially true when, in the hurry and in the give-and-take of 
answers to questions from the floor, thoughts are thrown out here 
and there without much chance of hooking them up to the main 
theme of the hour. Yet I appreciate your questions as showing 
how vigorously your own mind worked while Iwas talking. This, 
I feel, is the sincerest compliment that can be paid to any speaker. 


Se 
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I am afraid I can not give any satisfactory answer to your 
questions within the limitations of a hurried letter, but I venture 
to submit a few suggestions: 

(1) I think you are right in what you say about theists who 
have a belief in some idea of God which they do not attempt to 
make concrete in such conceptions as creator, ruler, or friend. 


I feel, however, that such theists are fundamentally agnostics 


rather than believers. They certainly are from the standpoint 
of theology, which deals with the ideas and the attempt to formu- 
late them in clear conceptions. I was trying on Sunday to 
define theism in terms of a belief which can be expressed and 
handled, and I tried, therefore, to analyze the content of theologi- 
cal belief in such ways as I undertook to describe. I think my 
belief in this matter is very similar to yours, but I count this an 
expression of life rather than of thought. When anybody backs 
me into a corner on things theological, I always reply that I am 
an agnostic. This may be the reason why I have no particular 
interest in theology, have never formulated a creed, and have 
organized my church upon the basis of a covenant which contains 
no expression of theological belief. 

(2) I believe in immortality in the sense that I believe in 
the persistence after death of the self-conscious personality. I 
think the idea of “‘the immortality of influence’’ is an evasion of 
the problem and a misuse of terms. Whether this immortality 
involves memory, I do not know, and I have my doubts. I am 
keenly aware of self-consciousness here in this present life; I 
remember no former life; but I can not argue that this absence 
of memory proves that there was no former life. Why may it 
not be the same in the life to come? It is because at bottom we 
know nothing about life after death that I feel it futile to waste 
thought about it. I pledge my faith, as a gamble, so to speak, 
and then go ahead. May I add that I think you are right that 
most of the humanists of our time deny the immortality of the 
soul. In this J think they are wrong, as I think they are wrong 
in coming so near to atheism that it is difficult to distinguish 
many of them from the atheist. 

(3) Yes, a belief in immortality frees us from the pessimism 
that seems to be implicit in much of our humanism to-day. Yet, 
if I did not believe in immortality I should not be a pessimist. 
I seriously doubt if all this talk about the end of the earth billions 
of years hence really means anything. Nobody knows that this 
end is certain, and I for one feel that it is very uncertain. You 
say, “The passing of our solar system is inevitable some time.”’ 
How do you know that? On turning to Millikan’s book, I find 
him saying (pages 112-13): “The energy supplied to man in the 


past has been obtained wholly from the sun, and a billion years 
hence he will still, I think, be supplying all his needs for light and 
warmth and power entirely from the sun. ... When the 
matter of the sun has all been stoked into his furnaces and they 
are gone altogether out, another sun will probably have been 
formed, so that on this earth or on some other earth . . . . the 
development of man may still be going on.’’ Professor Millikan 
is a true scientist and therefore no dogmatist. He asserts noth- 
ing. But I think his guess that “the development of man may 
still be going on’’ indefinitely, he seems to suggest forever, is a 
better guess than the guess that this development is some day 
coming sharply to an end. It seems to coincide more with the 
fundamental concept of the evolution of life. It seems to me 
reasonable, just as immortality seems to me to be reasonable. 
Therefore I feel like gambling on the one exactly as I do on the 
other. But at bottom I believe in immortality, and this relieves 
the strain of the possibility of the progress of man ending in 
nothingness. It is this possibility, by the way, that has always 
furnished one of the strongest arguments for immortality. 

Your letter is full of interest and stimulus. Thank you 
again, most heartily. 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 


DR. HUNTLEY’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Dear Mr. Holmes: 

You were exceedingly courteous and generous to answer so 
promptly and fully my communication of last Monday. I 
thank you for your illuminating statement of your position. 

It is a great comfort that the law does not require us to 
solve instantly all the problems of the universe. Most of us, I 
think, are aware that our subjects are quite beyond our power of 
thought and also that our thought is quite beyond our power of 
expression. Though we may struggle somewhat successfully 
not to be anthropomorphic in our conceptions of the Deity, 
we are forced to be anthropo-linguisticin our discussion. ‘‘King,’’ 
“Judge,’’ ‘Shepherd,’ ‘“‘Friend,’’ ‘“‘Father’’—to any of these 
names we must add infinity, which is rather difficult for a finite 
mind. 

We grow in reverent agnosticism. Yet I am not able to 
give up my conviction of fundamental Purpose, with all that that 
implies. 

With all good wishes for you and your important work, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
George E. Huntley. 


What Can We Do with Our Music? 


L. Griswold Williams 


The problem of Church Musie which Norman Fletcher 
writes of is one that has engaged my attention all during my 
ministry. I agree with him as to the nature of the usual music, 
and submit that it will always be like that if left in the hands of 
an organist or the average music committee. Until they get the 
wholly new idea of the real function of church music—to create 
a worshipful mood, rather than indoctrinate with ancient theol- 
ogy—there is nothing to be done but for the minister to suffer in 
silence or to take his life in his hands and do something him- 
self. ; 

Lack of funds is not the cause; the simplest talent and the 
simplest instrument, plus intelligence, will produce results. Let 
it be realized that at certain parts of the service certain moods 
are needed, and search for music to fit those moods until found. 
And one intelligent singer can do more for a service than a host 
of gum-chewers. And a melodeon with brains is better than a 
motion-picture organ with pomposity. 

If there is a choir, it should be totally out of sight every 
moment it is not singing. The man who invented the banked 
choir around the pulpit-should have been shot first. Certainly 
keep the organist out of sight. If no more worshipful object of 


concentration of attention can be found in the interior of the 
church during its music periods than ten skittering fingers, then 
install a crucifix or light some candles on the altar. My belief 
is that except in very large churches the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the singer problem is to have one soloist, robed, take part 
with the minister in conducting the service of worship, and retire 
during the sermon. Make both the vocal and instrumental 
material an integral part of the service. For instance, have 
organ improvisation during the minister’s prayer, and a melod- 
ious meditation following it. 

For solo material, the proper kind is scarce, but not impos- 
sible to find. I have been hunting for it for fifteen years, with 
the result that I have fifty or more satisfactory selections. By 
satisfactory, I mean those that combine reasonably decent music 
with words that do not affront the intelligence, and which, to 
listen to, are an aid to worship in a liberal church. References 
to ‘‘the blood of the Lamb,’’ ‘‘the Blessed Trinity,”’ ‘robes of 
glory,” etc., and prayers to Jesus, are naturally omitted from 
the list. If you would like to have titles and composers for 
publication, I shall be happy to supply them. 

The following order of service as I have developed it over a 
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eriod of years offers simple, inexpensive, yet dignified and 
eautiful integration of the music elements: 


Organ Prelude, modulated into a 

Chanted Invocation by the soloist, followed by 

Responsive Sentences, spoken by the minister with a 
background of music, and chanted by the soloist, 
rising in crescendo to the singing of the 

Doxology by the congregation, to the tune Nicea: 

“Holy, holy, holy, O Thou Love Eternal, 
We who wait Thy living word lift up our hearts 
to Thee; 
Light us, guide us, use us, in Thy highest service, 
Who wert, and art, and evermore shalt be.”’ 
The Covenant follows, all of kindred spirit invited to join: 
“Love is the doctrine of this church, 
The quest of truth is its sacrament, 
And service is its prayer. 
To dwell together in peace, 
To seek knowledge in freedom, 
To serve mankind in fellowship, 
To the end that all souls shall grow into 
harmony with the Divine— 
Thus do we covenant with each other and with our 
God.” 

The Call to Prayer is spoken by the minister against a 
background of chimes, and then minister and solo- 
ist lead in chanting 

The Lord’s Prayer. Following this is the 

Responsive Reading, the soloist leading the congregation. 
Then a 

Congregational Hymn, led by the soloist, the minister 
retiring. 

The Principal Vocal Solo follows here, after which the 
soloist retires. This concludes the worship part of 
the service. Instruction and meditation begins 
with 

The Scripture Lesson, followed by an interchange of 
spoken and chanted sentences between minister 
and concealed soloist, leading to 

The Prayer, with a background of organ improvisation, 
ending in an 

Organ Meditation, culminating in the second 

Congregational Hymn. Next is the 

Sermon. There is no announcement of the 

Offertory, and it may be instrumental, or vocal if it com- 
pletes the theme of the sermon. It leads into 
chimes, as a background for 

The Benediction, the congregation remaining seated until 
the minister reaches the door, when the 

Postlude begins. 


I think this answers the question, “What can we do with 
our music?”’ 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH—I 
William Couden 


The highest authoritative body in the Universalist Church 
is the General Convention, which meets biennially. Jt was 
organized in 1793 in the old church at Oxford, Mass., which 
Clara Barton attended as a young girl. In 1803 it met in Win- 
chester, N. H. Here the creedal statement known as the 
“Winchester Profession’? was adopted. It was chiefly the work 
of Walter Ferriss. A “liberty clause’ was also adopted freeing 
all subscribers from literal acceptance of the wording or phrase- 
ology. In spite of discussion pro and con this little statement 
stood as the official Universalist creed for almost a century. Now 
another statement takes its place, which will be explained in the 
next article. Meanwhile all Universalists still cherish the old 
Winchester Profession as a historic and valuable expression of 
our belief in general, though nobody to-day is required to accept 
it as a condition of membership. All Universalists ought to be 
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familiar with it. It is remarkable for simplicity, profundity, 
and completeness. Here it is: 

Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God 
and of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be careful 
to maintain order and practise good works; for thése things are 
good and profitable unto men. ° 


* * * 


QUAKERS IN INDEX 
Wilfred Jones 


In the celebrated Bates Hall of the Boston Public Library 
are some 621 interesting index cards. Of course, these are 
only a few among the hundreds of thousands in the main cata- 
logue. These, however, are grouped together in one drawer 
labeled, ‘‘Friends, Society of.’’ Merely to thumb through these 
index cards, each with some ancient, copper colored document, 
or a more modern book, back of it, gives a picturesque, inside 
glimpse into a few sidelights of Friends history, some tragic, 
some serio-comic, others full of human interest. 

To the uninitiated (like the writer), attention centers first 
of all perhaps in seventeenth century books and pamphlets, 
and what the index cards reveal about them. Those were 
the days when Quakers were apparently not as well regarded 
as since the World War. One index card describes its book by 
the title, ‘The perfect Pharisee, under the monkish guise of 
holiness opposing the fundamental principles of the doctrine 
of gospel-worship manifesting himself in the generation of 
men called Quakers.” 

Then there is the defense of the Quakers by Robert 
Barclay (1648-1690), who it seems was the first one following 
the naive, spontaneous and unmetaphysical George Fox to 
translate the new faith into a system of thought and into 
common theological language. This card says, ‘“The anarchy 
of the Ranters and other libertines, the hierarchy of the 
Romanist and other pretended churches, equally refuted in a 
two-fold apology for the church and people of God called in 
derision Quakers.”’ 

On requesting to see various of the old books, the beginnings 
of Boston Quakerism began to take form in their time-stained 
pages. Visitors to Boston during the times when the above 
treatises were written in England, commend the city’s position 
as safe from Indians, Pirates and Mosquitoes (in capital 
letters). Nothing is said about Quakers. In the summer of 
1656 a ship landed the first two avowed Quakers in Boston. 
They were two women who embraced the so-called heretical 
doctrines of Fox-craft. A Quaker later said of the occasion, 
“Two women arriving in your harbour so shook ye, to the 
everlasting shame of you, and of your peace and order, as if a 
formidable army had invaded your shores.’’ These first two 
were deported immediately, but two days later four men and 
four women of the same stripe arrived and were similarly 
treated. Laws were passed against any ’’Quakers, ranters, or 
other blasphemous heretics... . fit instruments to propagate 
the kingdom of Satan.’’ Most of the Quakers then went to 
Rhode Island. 

In 1656, 1660 and 1661, four Quakers were hanged in 
Boston, all good, honest people. One of them, Mary Dyer, was 
released at the-foot of the gallows, told to leave and never re- 
turn. But she felt called to re-enter the city. 

Four years later the first meeting in Boston was held at 
the home of one Edward Wanton, May 4, 1664. ° It is thought 
that he was one of the officers under the gallows at the time 
of Mary Dyer’s execution, and was so affected he became 
a convert to the Society. 

Another book back of an index card tells of Nicholas 
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Upshall. In the 8th month, 1656, he publicly expressed dis- 
approbation of a law banishing all Quakers. Because of this 
he was forced to leave the colony. Later he reopened his 
house and furnished a small room for traveling Friends. 
Upon his death he left a very interesting will, part of which 
reads: ‘Nicholas Upshall .... inn-holder, being weak in body 
but perfect in memory...ete. Jiem, I do order and give for 
the use of such servants of the Lord as are commonly called 
Quakers my new feather bed, bolster, and pillows, with a good 
pair of sheets and a pair of blankets, with the new rugg, and 
bedstead fitted with rope, matt and curtains, in that little 
room within my house called the parlor. Jtem, I give my great 
coat to the children of John Chamberlane to clothe them.” 

In the course of time, this chamber and furniture were 
sold and the first Boston meeting-house built, twenty by twenty- 
four, on what was then the Brattle pasture and where now 
stands the Quincy House. 

Among these olden time things, are some reminiscent of 
the present. There was preaching against the “‘wildness’’ of 
the present generation. In 1660 appeared (so says the index 
card), ‘‘The heart of New England rent by the blasphemes 
of the present generation.’’ Also, “A testimony against 
periwigs and periwig making, and playing of instruments of 
musik among the Christians or any others in the days of the 
gospel.’’ 

In such an array of Quaker books, as indicated by the 
number of cards, one comes to the classic histories, lives and 
journals of great Friends. One finds the letters of John 
Greenleaf Whittier to the Friend’s Review. No doubt the 
most human story is the autobiography of Allen Jay, or John 
Woolman’s Journal, where is an appreciation by Bernard 
Barton: 

“«*Tis the glory of goodness, the praise of the just, 

Which outlives even death, and is fragrant in dust.”’ 

Near the end of the six hundred and twenty-first is-a 
curious card, doubtless misplaced: ‘‘Gene Stratton Porter. 
Friends in Feathers. Character studies of native American 
birds. . . .which I induced to pose for me.’’ One supposes that 
Quakers were not called ‘‘birds’’ in those days!—The American 
Friend. 

* * * 
UNIVERSALIST BIOGRAPHIES—I 

Chapin, Edwin Hubbell (Dec. 29, 1814—Dec. 26, 1880), 
Universalist clergyman, was one of the many descendants of 
Deacon Samuel Chapin, Puritan, of Springfield, Mass. Born 
in Union Village, Washington County, N. Y., he was the son of 
Alpheus and Beulah (Hubbell) Chapin. For four years (1828- 
32) he studied in Pioneer Academy, Bennington, Vt., and was 
post-office clerk in this town for two years. He studied law for a 
time in Troy, N. Y., and then removed to Utica. His soul was 
revolted by the severer aspects of the orthodox religion in which 
he had been reared, and, becoming acquainted with Universalism 
in the office of the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate, of 
which he was associate editor, he entered the Universalist minis- 
try, being ordained on Sept. 27, 1838. During the same year he 
married Harriet Newland of Utica. He was pastor in Richmond, 
Va., and Charlestown, Mass., and was the colleague of Hosea 
Ballou, at the School Street Church, Boston. In 1848 he became 
pastor of the Fourth Universalist Society in New York. Twice 
the church moved to larger quarters on Broadway and then to 
Fifth Ave., in order to accommodate ever growing congregations. 
The Church of the Divine Paternity remains as the monument of 
his life work. He was a friend and contemporary of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who said of him, “‘I have never met or heard a man who 
in the height and glow of his eloguence surpassed or equaled him.”’ 
Although he was rather awkward in movement and his clothes 
were never a happy fit, his voice was well rounded, and he was a 
master of climaxes and brilliant and original in his metaphors. 
His emphasis was on Christ, not’on the Christianity of the creeds. 
He had great sympathy with and deeply enjoyed Kingsley, 
Maurice, and Martineau. A lyceum orator of power, an earnest 


advocate of temperance, he gave his heart and voice to any beney- 
olent or patriotic enterprise. One of the founders of Chapin: 
Home for indigent men and women, he was also a trustee of Belle-. 
vue College and Hospital. He was a voluminous writer, his chief 
publications being: ‘‘Duties of Young Men’’ (1840); “Discourses” 
on Various Subjects’? (1841); “The Philosophy of Reform,’’ 
(1843); “Hours of Communion” (1844); ‘“The Crown of Thorns’’ 
(1848); ‘“Duties of Young Women”’ (1848); ‘‘Discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer’? (1850); “‘Characters in the Gospels” (1852); 
“Moral Aspects of City Life’’ (1853); “Discourses on the Beati- 
tudes’ (1853); “True Manliness’? (1854); “Humanity in the 
City’’ (1854); ‘‘Select Sermons’’ (1859); ‘‘Extemporaneous Dis- 
courses’’ (1860); ‘Living Words’’ (1860); ‘‘Lessons of Faith and 7 
Life’ (1877); ‘The Church of the Living God”’ (1881). : 

Sumner Ellis, ‘‘Life of Edwin H. Chapin, D. D.’’ (1882); John - 
Ross Dix, “Pulpit Portraits’? (1854); Charles Follen Lee and 
T. T. Sawyer, ‘In Memorian, Edwin Hubbell Chapin, D. D.”’ 
(1881); Richard Eddy, “Universalism in America ’’(1886), con-— 
taining complete bibliography. —T. C. R. 

Republished from volume four, Dictionary of American 

Biography, by special permission of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Publishers. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Art of Quitting 


I entered a Barber-shop, and in due time I sate in the Chair 
of the Barber, and as he cut my Hair and trimmed my Beard he 
spake unto me. And he said, Thou art of the Faculty of the — 
School of the Prophets, and thou dost teach young Preachers how | 
to Preach. 

And I said, I have several Occupations and that just now 
is one of them. 

And he said, I know all about thee. 
first time thou didst enter the shop. 

And I said, It is pleasant to be recognized. 

And he said, Sure. I can spot them every time. 

And he said, It may be a good thing to teach young Preachers 
how to Preach, but I have been studying Preachers for a good 
many years, and I am inclined to think that if a man have any 
preach in him he will preach, and if he have not, there is little use 
trying to draw blood out of a Turnip. 

And I said, There is something to be said for thy theory. 

And he said, I am inclined to think that there be too many — 
men teaching young men how to Preach, and not enough teaching 
them how to Quit: | 

And he was silent for a moment as he trimmed around my ~ 
neck, and he said, Now, we have a preacher where I go to church 
who getteth hold a Text and he growleth over it like a Dog at a © 
Root; and there cometh a time when he should let go, but he 
knoweth it not. And I would fain fire an Hymn-book at him. 
For there is one thing that a Congregation will never forgive, — 
and that is to see a Preacher heading for a good place to park his 
sermon, and then observe him stepping on the gas and taking 
her out for another Laborious Journey down the road. 

And I said, Thou shouldest be a Professor in a School of the 
Prophets. 

And he said, Believe me, I have often thought so myself. 
For I am a réligious man, and I go to the Sanctuary regularly. 
But what getteth my goat is, why do the men who teach Preach- 
ers how to Preach fail to teach them how to Quit? 

And I said, Perhaps they will learn as they grow older. 

And he said, Believe it not. The older they grow the 
worse they are. There is only one thing to do, and that is to 
shoot at the expiration of twenty-five minutes, and if the preacher 
is still at it, let him take it like a man. 

And I considered what he had said, and I remembered — 
that it was the invention of Air-brakes that made the high speed 
of the locomotive possible; and that something of the same might 
be true of the prophet of God in his ability to stop. For the 
spirits of the prophets should be subiect unto the prophets, and 
the Brakes should be in good working order. 


I recognized thee the 
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The General Convention at Work 


AFTER EASTER—WHAT? 

It is commonly said that after Easter there is always a let- 
down in church activities and interest. This great Christian 
festival seems to mark the climax of the year’s work in the church. 
It is frequently followed by a period of marking time, waiting for 
the summer vacation. However, in 1930 this should not be so. 


Celebration of Pentecost 

Throughout the hristian world during the season from 
Easter to Whitsundey April 20 to June 8, there is to be a special 
celebration of the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost, in which all 
of our churches are urged to unite in a new emphasis on the real 
work of the church. We must not lose the valuable opportunities 
this season affords to quicken our spiritual life and service. 

Some have questioned the accuracy of the statement that 
1930 does mark this anniversary. Most of the authorities on the 
New Testament agree that A. D. 30 was the date of the Crucifix- 
ion, which was followed forty days later by Pentecost. Says 
Dean F. D. Kershner of Butler University: ‘Jt would seem there- 
fore that there is adequate ground for observing the year 1930 as 
approximately, at least, the correct anniversary of Pentecost. 
After all, it is not significant-that the date chosen should possess 
strict historical accuracy. If this were necessary no one would 
ever observe Christmas. The significant thing is that the thought 
of Christendom as a whole should be called anew to a great his- 
toric occasion which is inevitably and intimately associated with 
the origin and life of the church.’’ 

Whether this date is absolutely accurate or not, the fact is 
that Pentecost was a revolutionizing spiritual experience. The 
disciples were transformed from being fearful, cringing, defeated, 
discouraged men, followers of a lost cause, to being consecrated, 
zealous champions of a new life and hope for the world. That 
change was genuine, as their martyrdom for their faith bears 
witness. 

Of course, our point of view in this Pentecostal season will 
differ from that of many other churches. Yet we have a real 
message which should be emphasized during this period. 


Unity 

Pentecost emphasized the unity of the Christian Church. 
On the day the church was born, each heard the message in his 
own tongue. However, back of the diversity of tongues was the 
common vision of one great work. To-day we are attaining a 
new conception of unity—not uniformity. - Allegiance to Chris- 
tian truth and service as each sees it, not acceptance of a common 
creed, is the basis on which we are working. This should be a 
time to re-emphasize this essential basis of Christian co-operation 
and the part we have to play, and the contribution we have to 
make to the onward march of the Church. 


Stewardship 

Pentecost emphasized the ideal of stewardship. All the 
early apostles had was consecrated to the common cause. ‘“‘And 
not one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things in common.’’ We can not 
expect this in the present day, but we can emphasize the need of 
stewardship of time, ability and material things. If there is one 
lesson we Universalists need to learn, it is our responsibility for 
the consecration of God’s gifts to us in the service of His kingdom. 

A Spiritual Dynamic 

Pentecost emphasized above all the need and reality of a 
spiritual dynamic. Stewardship is an outgrowth of a deep sense 
of need and responsibility. Let our emphasis during these days 
be upon this phase of the celebration. We can transform the 
Universalist Church if we will. 

There are too many lukewarm Universalists among us. We 
are indifferent to the opportunities about us. Weare discouraged 
by the problems we face. We have spiritual myopia and anemia. 
The only way to overcome these diseases is to revitalize the spirit- 
ual motives of our people. 


The following words of Dr. Charles L. Goodell mizht have 
been written for our private consumption—at least let us appro- 
priate and apply them: ‘‘We use the word ‘zeal’ to express our 
devotion. Where did we get that word, and what does it mean? 
Tt is from the Greek word ‘zeo,’ meaning to boil. Wouldn’t it be 
a glorious thing for the Church of God to-day, if it could reach 
boiling-point in its devotion? At what point does water boil? 
Well, if at the earth’s surface, it boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Wouldn’t it boil at 150 degrees if it were kept there a long time? 
The answer is: If you kept it there to all eternity you wouldn’t 
develop steam enough to blow a baby’s whistle. But when 
water reaches boiling point then steam is almost irresistible, and 
will drive a great mogul engine with a hundred freight cars at a 
terrific speed across a continent. It is not otherwise when you 
reach the boiling-point in life. As a matter of material mathe- 
matics, you might say that two halves equal one whole; but in 
spiritual mathematics it doesn’t work that way. A thousand 
half-hearted Christians are no equal for a single whole-hearted 
one; or, to be more exact, every half-hearted Christian is a 
liability instead of an asset to the Christian Church. The more 
she has of them, the worse off she is.”’ ; 


Evangelism 


Pentecost emphasized the need of Evangelism. Let us not 
be afraid of old words. ‘‘Good-news-ism’’ is a direct challenge 
to us to-day. Why should not every church be a center of 
evangelistic fervor and effort during these few weeks? We must 
have a revival if we are to have a survival. 

Read and ponder the following taken from a pamphlet 
issued by the United Christian Missionary Society. It all applies 
to us: . 

“Evangelism, in our generation, has some hindrances which 
should be studied in this Pentecost period, that they may be 
overcome or adjusted. 

“Tn the pioneer days thousands were converted in scattered 
places without being consolidated into church life, and many 
perished. So we have later reacted toward organization. Have 
we gone too far? 

“The old extreme emotionalism has swung to a calmer pro- 
gram of teaching. Have we laid aside too much the passion of 
the seeking shepherd? 

“We are building church houses of beauty and cost beyond 
our former dreams. Do these sometimes satisfy as ends instead 
of mere means? 

“We raise our local and missionary funds through annual 
budgets instead of ‘days’ of high pressure. Are we failing to keep 
our hearts stirred with the evangelistic purposes back of all 
Christian budgets? 

“We have rebelled against clap-trap methods of big meetings, 
mercenary financing and deceptive nose-counting. Will we 
foolishly kick out the angel of genuine evangelism in order to get 
rid of the imp of an imitator? 

“Let every man examine himself, and every church, and 
every preacher, and all church boards—in this Pentecost 
observance. 

“For evangelism is not a method, it is a spirit. It is not 
merely a ‘revival’ to come now and then, it is a characteristic of 
our religion. It is a feature of Christianity, as a face and 
shoulders and blood are features of a man. It is an essential 
feature—without it Christianity would not be the Christianity 
of Christ. , Methods of expressing it may change with different 
periods, but evangelism is a great fundamental concept, eternal 
and essential. Through every feature of our program it must 
find a way to breathe.’’ 

Surely our evangel of an invincible love applied to the lives 
and relations of men in this world should stir us to the very 
depths. May we not have the vision and zeal of our fathers in 
the faith? 

Roger F’. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


STILL SOME WAY TO GO 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

It is good to read about thefriendship and good-will existing 
in some places between the Universalists and other denominations, 
Happily the attitude of other denominations toward us in the 
South is improving, but there is a long way to go yet. 

Nearly fifteen years ago the State Convention of North 
Carolina met in a union church used by Universalists, Presby- 
terians and Methodists. The Presbyterian minister came on 
Sunday, preached to the assembled throng, and went on his way. 

In a village a Methodist minister urged his people to stay 
away from Universalist services. This was while the Methodists 
were using the Universalist property. This preacher—you will 
not be surprised—was afterwards expelled from the ministry for 
immoral conduct. 

A Universalist minister in our state became an Episcopal 
minister. While he was still serving the Universalist church, a 
newspaper correspondent referred to him as an “Episcopal 
minister.’”” The same correspondent afterwards wrote of this 
minister’s “‘deserting’’ the Universalist church. 

The world is growing larger, but it sometimes seems small 
enough yet. 

John F. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 
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BACK UP RUGGLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am very much interested in the purchase of the building 
for a church home for the Rev. Bernard Ruggles in Oakland, 
California. Ever since he and his devoted wife began their 
work there my thought has been with them for success. They 
have worked so nobly and so faithfully, I do want them to have 
this opportunity to carry out their wishes. 

I received such a grateful letter from him thanking me for 
the contribution I sent that I wished there might be many others 
who would send. 

Can you not have another statement in the Leader in his 
behalf, another “plea for an opportunity to help?” I feel so 
earnest about this I almost wrote a letter myself. 

Mrs. H. M. Parker. 


Bosion, Mass. 
= x 


ENDS UP ON A HIGH NOTE 
To the Ediior of ithe Leader: 

Assuming your authorship of the editorial on the “queer 
proceedings’” at the Boston Community Church, where the 
people fill in the front and forward seats, are you not a little more 
at home among the bulrushes and the chickadees than in Sym- 
phony Hall? Unless that glorified packing-box is equipped with 
amplifiers the reason why the congregation surges forward is 
that its members may catch the words of sweetness and light 
which drip from the rostrum. And even if the hall is electrically 
equipped, it is still rather nice to give a look to see whether one’s 
favorite pundit is hiding a recessive chin under a goatee or cover- 
ing a hair-lip with a little stubble. 

Take Stephen Wise the pulpit-pounder, or Haynes Holmes 
the vehement, and either can be heard all the way across the street 
in Horticultural Hall. But they are exceptional vocalists. And 
what with pro and anti-birth-controllists holding fist fights in the 
lobby; and pro-Russian and anti-Russian zealots stabbing each 
other in the aisles and committing vodka in general; to say 
nothing of extemporaneous orators leaping up hither and yon 
to ask questions seven minutes long, the answers of which are 
wrong whatever they are—it is altogether better right down front 
even if the spots on the preacher’s vest tend to spoil the utopian 
atmosphere. Allin all, the chap who occupies Row 273 or there- 
abouts in that barn might just as well sit out in Braves Field 
and read the garter ads. 


But I am forgetting what I wanted to write to you about. 
People occupy the very first pews in the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn. And the second, too, and the third, and all the way 
back to the steenth. They do not “‘rush to get in,” for I would 
have you know this is a church and not a mass meeting. Now 
and then somebody in back moves forward, but I have a pretty 
good voice when I shake it out, and we have installed acousticons 
for the hard of hearing. Come and see us sometime. 

Now lest Dr. George Ezra Forthright Huntley’s friend 
Anonymous should take umbrage at the tone of this letter (and 
did you ever see the umbrage so luxurious as it is this year?) let 
it be stolidly set down here that I regard the Community Church 
as a glorious part of Boston’s religious life, and Clarence Skinner 
as a prince, and his congregation and speakers as among those 
who are redeeming our age from paltriness and bunk. And I 
may be wrong, but I think you’re wonderful, too, and the 
Christian Leader a true journal of religion and, now and then, of 
the Universalist denomination. (There I go cutting up again.) 
And one other matter; I never have written an anonymous 
letter. So, be it as it may, I am 

; William Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. “4 
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MAKING UNIVERSALISTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a retired Baptist minister. For several years I have 
received your paper as a gift. No words can express my pleasure 
and gratitude. I read it all two or three times and then give 
or send it to others. My paper is making more Universalists 
than any other leaving your office. 

D. E. Rawis. 

Hatiieshurg, Miss. 
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THE GENII OF UNIVERSALISM 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Thanks largely to various expositions of humanism in the 
Leader, a fairly distinct idea has resolved itself, in the mind of the 
writer, from the enveloping fog, as to what it is all about. Re 
duced to its simplest terms and stripped of a fog of words, human- 
ism is nothing more nor less than a development of that basic 
Universalist idea of the divinity of man—a divinity like that of 
Christ, the only difference being in degree. 

This idea has been dressed in twentieth century habiliments, 
trimmed with mysterious phrasing and labeled Humanism. Any 
movement or idea that attains a vogue tends to run to extremes 
—the pendulum swings too far. This-accounts for the fact that 
the over enthusiasm of certain wordy converts has carried the 
idea to the reductio ad absurdum stage and claimed that, because 
man is divine, Deity is eliminated thereby. Seeing some trees 
they do not perceive the forest. 

Why should Universalists worry? Not because of human- 
ism, but because they are allowing others to surreptitiously appro- 
priate and capitalize their property, the basic importance of which 
is vividly set forth in a recently printed address by Horace 
Westwood, who boldly asserts that therein lies the only worth- 
while reason—or basis—for a separate denominational polity of 
religious liberals. Will Universalists individually, and collec- 
tively as a body, promptly grasp the opportunity now offering? 
Will they at once recognize and proclaim their proprietorship, and, 
using their own quarry, build the temple of religious liberalism— 
the Church of the Future? 

Mankind—hbecause of the divinity within—is incurably 
religious. Christianity in its orthodox interpretation no longer 
grips the incredulous, nor frightens the timid; religion in disguise 
is no longer popular. Nonconformity with Orthodoxy is every- 
where in evidence, the pews are not filled as of yore, yet anything 
labeled “‘new”’ in the field of religion is enthusiastically sampled. 
Will Universalist ministers take duly to heart the signs of the 
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imes? I do not say ‘‘hand-writing on the wall,’’ for the message 
is not condemnatory, it is a wellspring of hope, of encouragement, 
of enthusiasm. 

Will they now open their stored preserves and set forth the 
tichness of the Gospel, till now stored in their own storehouse of 
universal truth? Let them enter upon a crusade to enforce the 
'admonition of the Master, Feed my Lambs. 

Stuart O’ Kellia. 
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WHAT IS IT ALL WORTH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have been watching the contents of the Chrisiian Leader 

for some time, and I am frank to tell you that it is excellent from 

a literary standpoint and is highly cultural in thought and style. 
_ But what does it all amount to? Is the Universalist Church 

rendering service to humanity, or asking that humanity serve it? 

Tf it is serving humanity, what is the program? 
I know something of the faith, philosophy, theology, and 

history of the Universalist Church. But what is it all worth if 
' you can not use it to serve humanity? I believe in the philosoph- 
ical setting of life as set forth by the leadership of the Universalist 
Church. In fact, I am a Universalist, living in a state where 
| fundamentalism is the dominant power in religion and state. I 
can not play the game of life according to my conception, because 
it takes more than one to play the game. Ji I were to make 
known in a general way what my conceptions of life are, I would 
lose my job in thirty minutes—just as soon as the school board 
could be called together. I have been here nearly nine years and 
stand as well with the boys and girls and the parents as any 
teacher inthe system. But notwithstanding my hold upon the 
community in a general way, it is understood that there is some- 
thing very mysterious about my religion, which makes me unfit 
to be trusted with the religious training of the boys. I have 
asked two of the churches here to give me a class-room so I could 
organize a class of boys who never go to Sunday school. They 
have answered me with silence. 

I have decided that institutional Christianity does not aim 
to serve humanity. When I say institutional Christianity, I 
include all denominations. I am unable to see where the Uni- 
versalist denomination is worth any more to humanity than any 
of the others. In my judgment no denomination exists to serve 
but to be served, while humanity is rotting under the shadow of 
its magnificent church structures. If the Universalist Church 
had spent the money they have corkscrewed out of its members 
for the Memorial Church of Washington, D. C., in some Southern 
state, giving the people a larger and a more hopeful conception of 
life, I am of the opinion that humanity would have been better 
served. I am wondering what the people who know the creed 
ot the Universalist Church will think, when they look upon that 
monument. Will that monument remind them of the spiritual 
authority and leadership of the Christ? I think not. ‘And the 
- poor have the gospel preached unto them’’ will come ringing in 
their ears. 

What profit is it to humanity, or honor to the God of the 
universe, for you to continue to emphasize what the Universalists 
believe and do nothing worth while to give to those who need it a 
better knowledge of life plus that practise that will make that 
belief a working reality? 

The world is not blind to the religious situation. There are 
thousands who are outside of the denominations and who know 
that the kingdom idea of the Christ has been torn into over one 
hundred orthodox patches. They see that the denominations 
have violated, and are violating, the unity of the human race as 
offered by Christ. They know that the letter and spirit of the 
17th chapter of John have been thrown to the four winds by the 
denominations, and are wondering how the ministers feel when 
they stand before the world and plead for humanity to join the 
church. Jf the church can violate the letter and spirit of the 
teachings oi the Christ and feel perfectly safe over it, why can not 
the man on the outside do likewise and feel perfectly safe? 

If I can read what Christ said to the high churchman_who 
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came to him by night, the churchman was told plainly that he 
would have to get out of that religious setting—the church—if 
he functioned in his kingdom. I believe Christ would tell all 
church members just what he told the high churchman nineteen 
hundred years ago if he were herein person. The thinking people 
on the outside are wondering why the church, through its repre- 
sentatives, is not in London, taking the lead in trying to solve the 
problem of world peace. They know that the church took the 
contract to plant the peace that passes understanding in the 
heart of man throughout the world, and are wondering why the 
denominations are still in league with the god of war. 

J am now solemnly and once for all severing my relationship 
with institutional Christianity. I do not believe that God ever 
issued special permits to the denominations to do business in His 
name, a d neither do I believe that it is becoming in the denom- 
inations to violate the teachings of the Bible promiscuously while 
admonishing the world to obey its commands and precepts. 

C. R. Cook. 

Warren, Arkansas. 
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A TABLE OF CONTENTS NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A table of contents in the Christian Leader would be of great 
help in locating an article that one may want to reread. Best 
place for such a table would be on the last page. 

Carl G. Horst. 

East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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BIRTH CONTROL REPORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A number of our ministers, discussion group leaders, teach- 
ers, etc., have applied to me for copies of the Report of the Birth 
Control Investigation Commission, adopted at the Washington 
Convention. They have been supplied with copies of the Report 
as reprinted in leafiet form by the Publishing House. 

I still have a number of copies on hand which I would be 
glad to send to any one wishing them for distribution or to use 
as a basis for discussion. They are, of course, free. My address 
is 532 Franklin Street, Reading, Penn. 

L. Griswold Williams. 
a x 
WHY HUMANISTS SHOULD ORGANIZE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed some time ago that the atheists of New York 
state had formed an organization of their own, which seemed a 
proper thing for them to do, and I wonder why the humanists 
do not do likewise, since they claim they are not atheists and can 
not therefore unite in fellowship with that organization, although 
much nearer in belief than with any of the Christian Churches, 
even the most liberal of them. It is a matter of surprise to some 
of us why humanists persist in claiming fellowship with certain 
Christian Churches, while denying the existence of God and the 
whole foundation on which Christianity rests, including the 
great and soul inspiring doctrine of immortality. 

Tt was said in olden time that “two can not walk together 
except they are agreed.’’ And yet we find humanists claiming 
shelter in the Christian Church yet denying all of its great essen- 
tials. Until recently, all people denying the existence of God were 
willing to admit they were atheists. Not so with humanists. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

= = 


LS THE LEADER READ? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is the Leader read? It is received in Danbury, Fridays. On 
a Saturday morning early I called up three parishioners to give 
them news of a former pastor. All three had already read it in 


_ the Leader. Within two days of publication several persons in- 


formed me that they had read my recent letter in the Leader. 
I hope this percentage of attention is universally prevailing. 
H. A. Hersey. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON PREACHING, ON THE BIBLE, AND ON RELIGION FOR TO-DAY 


The Foolishness of Preaching 
By Ernest Fremont Tittle. (Henry Holt. 
$2.00.) 

It is a distinct privilege to read through 
such a fine series of twenty-one brief, 
pointed and gripping addresses in the book 
“The Foolishness of Preaching.’ It is 
easily in the class with the collected ser- 
mons of Robertson, Brooks, Jefferson and 
Fosdick, with the additional flavor that 


arises from the seething sinner-and-saint ~ 


town of Chicago, where the preacher lives. 
Dr. Tittle has discussed in these vivid 
pages the actual religious issues of our 
time, with a transparent style, in the best 
modern vernacular. He is never flippant, 
but his illustrations are for the most part 
taken from the latest familiar phases of 
modern life. One catches a breath from 
the university campus near by. One is 
conscious of the whir of modern machin- 
ery. The would be dominant morning 
metropolitan paper furnishes a challenge 
that is not sidestepped. The preacher’s 
contact with the terrific world war crim- 
sons his imagination. The best chapters 
are “Spiritual Adventure,’’ ‘‘Prohibition,”’ 
“The Machine Age,’’ and the four experi- 
ences of Jesus. The final chapter on the 
“Foolishness of Preaching’’ should initiate 
rather than close the series, which would 
then end with ‘“‘The Cross.”’ 
Dan F. Bradley. 
Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland, O. 
* * 
Preaching Week by Week 
By A. Boyd Scott, M. C.,D. D. (Richard 

R. Smith, Ine. $2.00.) 

The contents of this volume are lectures 
on preaching delivered in 1928 before the 
students of the divinity school of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. The 
2uthor is an expert in the use of the English 
language and is doubtless qualified likewise 
to speak as-one who understands through 
experience the requirements of the minis- 
try, according to the traditional standards. 
In his theology and in his conception of the 
functions of an officiating clergyman, he 
belongs to the old school. We would 
hazard a guess that it was a delight to listen 
to these. lectures. But that hardly war- 
ranted their printing. They make no real 
addition to the library on thissubject. Dr. 
Boyd considers the preaching that should 
be adapted to children, adolescents, the 
aged and the like, and he is a strenuous 
advocate of the observance of the Christian 
Year with all the feast days or seasons. 
Another recommendation he makes is for a 
lectionary for the minister, that is, a list of 
readings from the Old and New Testaments 
to cover the subjects that he deems im- 
portant to discourse on during the year. 


To the minister who feels he must strictly 
conform to a definite church calendar and 
program, these lectures will no doubt be 
helpful. 
John M,. Adwood. 
St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 
= * 


The Message of the American Pulpit 


By Lewis H. Chrisman, Litt.D. (Richard 

R. Smith, Inc. $2.00.) 

Dr. Chrisman endeavors in this work to 
give a comprehensive view of the trend of 
thought on the great religious themes, as 
expressed by the leading preachers of the 
country. The volume consists of excerpts 
from the sermons of these men or of at- 
tempted abstracts of some phase of their 
thought. The selections are made mostly 
from the discourses of preachers of the 
liberal wing of the different denominations 
—Fosdick, Newton, A. W. Palmer, Mer- 
rill, Shannon, Holmes, Bishop McConnell, 
Krumbine, Coffin, ete. We wonder if men 
of the fundamentalist type would consider 
this a fair statement of the American pulpit. 
Aside from this evident partiality, the 
author has done his work well. Thereisa 
good chapter on International Relations 
and a rather disappointing one on the 
Larger Hope (Immortality). Does this 
latter fact indicate a dearth of good 
thought on the subject? Some will get 
little satisfaction from reading such 
scrappy quotations or abstracts of the 
thought of prominent preachers on great 
questions. Probably others have at least 
a curious interest in these citations. 
Hence is the justification for this volume. 

John M,. Atwood. 

St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, N. Y. 

* = 
The Study Bible 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, St. 

John, Acts. Various contributors; ed. 

by John Stirling. (Richard R. Smith, 

Ine. $1.25 per vol.) 

These volumes comprise three of a series 
of sixteen issued under the general title of 
“The Study Bible,’’ and cover thirty-one 
books of the Old and New Testaments. 
The contributors are churchmen of many 
denominations drawn from all parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and in 
one case at least from the United States. 
Each book of the Bible is introduced by an 


; “Appreciation” of an evangelistic slant” 
written by some well-known minister or 


teacher, The middle section consists of a 
number of texts taken from the book in 
question, placed one at the head of each 
page, and followed by several quotations 
bearing upon the text taken from the works 
of famous people such as Augustine, Car- 


lyle, and others. In Acts and John these 
“Notes and Comments’’ (which consist 


solely of quotations) occupy the bulk of the © 


volume. Thirdly, there is provided a 
“Critical. Consideration’’ of the Biblical 
book by a scholar of repute. These essays, 
undoubtedly the strongest portions of the 
series, put a vast amount of fascinating 
and sometimes of original information in 
small space at the disposal of the reader, 
embody the latest results of research upon 
the books in question, and give a bibliog- 
raphy. On looking over the arrangement 
of these little books with their threefold 
divisions and varying contents one pauses 
to wonder just what the editor, John Stir- 
ling, has in mind in putting them forward. 
Probably he is reaching out to those not 
yet accustomed to thinking of the Bible in 
terms of its growth and development. He 
plans to lead his readers by way of an 
introduction that is a friendly, almost per- 
sonal, talk about some particular book oi 
the Bible and the characters that figure in 
connection with it, takes them on to re- 
flections upon leading texts by great think- 
ers, and ultimately brings them into the 
full light of critical theory tellingly pre- 
sented. 

We should like to see an index for the 
middle section, with quotations of particu- 
lar authors arranged possibly by number. 
The preacher or teacher who might. find 
sermon notions in the grouped sayings 
ought to be enabled to lay hands upon 
quotations in their contexts. We all 
know the earnest listener who inquires at 
the end of an address, “What were you 
quoting?’’ and we suspect that his ardor 
might be somewhat damped if referred to 
the works of Carlyle instead of to the 
actual gem. When several writers con- 
tribute to a single colume, as in that upon 
Proverbs, etc., the editor would be well 
advised to decide whether authors should 
employ round dates or definite dates. The 
Persian period is given as 536-323 B. C. on 
page 39, and as 400 B. C. on page 147 of 
the same volume. Likewise the Council of 
Jamnia is placed at “‘c. 90 A. D.’’ on one 
page and at ‘‘c. 100 A. D.’’ on another. 
Lastly, why is St. Matthew spelled on the 
jackets with only one t? 

Margaret B. Crook. 

Depariment of Education 

and Biblical Literature, 

Smith College. 


= = 


The Message of Moses 
By Ardaser Sorabjee N. Wadia. 
$1.50.) 

This little book, No. 4 of the ““Message 
Series,’ is by a deyout Jewish scholar. 
The first and larger part is an account of 

(Continued on page 541) 


Dutton. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A HEALTHY GROWTH 
This is the best week our ‘“‘Paint Fund’’ 
las had since its birth. We are proud to 
record the iollowing gifts in addition to 
those amounting to $156.75 published last 
week: 
Miss Rena E. Bradley, Spring- 


} Hal: ae 3 2.00 
Medford Mission Circle ......... 5.00 
Grate Mission Circle, Lowell .... 5.00 
Methuen Mission Circle ........ 5.00 
Miss Gladys Wright, Danvers ... 5.00 
Lawrence Mission Circle ........ 5.00 
Attleboro Mission Circle (Murray 
CISTI) Sane 10.00 
Grove Hall Mission Circle ...... 5.00 
Newtonville Mission Circle ...... 10.00 
Worcester Mission Circle ....... 25.00 
$77.00 


Total $233.75. 


= = 


MAY ELEVENTH 

This is a day of especial importance for 
two reasons: It is Mothers’ Day and it is 
Woman’s Sunday in the Universalist 
churches. We are sure that this day can 
be observed very beautifully by the 
women of our Mission Circles. Somerville 
First writes that they have combined 
Woman’s Sunday with Mothers’ Day for 
several years. “Last year we had a chorus 
of some of the younger women and I think 
the year before. Personally, I think it a 
fine idea and I hope it goes over generally,”’ 
comes the word from Somerville. That, 
too, is our hope. 


x = 


INFORMATION 

This is the time of year when our 
thoughts turn toward summer and our 
plans begin to formulate. We are confi- 
dent that a week, or as much more time as 
is possible, spent at one of the Summer 
Institutes will be a bright spot in your life 
always and of tremendous help to you in 
your world friendship programs. 

We have told you about Camp Murray 
at East Northfield, and Camp Cheery at 
Ferry Beach, but perhaps you have not 
heard so much about the splendid group of 
young people who have held an Institute 
in North Carolina for the past two sum- 
mers. That you may know more about 
this gathering, we have published a folder 
ealled “Universalist Young People of North 
Carolina,”’ and it is for free distribution in 
reasonable quantities. 

Another attractive folder which we have 
recently printed is that of the first Clere- 
story Window in the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C., which is to 
be dedicated to our pioneer women. In 
this we have asked for gifts for this window 
by Easter, but they will be just as accept- 
able after that date. The cover of the 
folder is an actual drawing of the window 


and is, we feel, beautifully reproduced. 
These are also for free distribution. 
For some time we have believed that we 
should have an illustrated lecture of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. We have one 
telling of the Southern field and of Japan, 
and it is only fair that we should have some 
way of getting before you pictorially the 
history of the purchase and restoration of 
the Birthplace, a story of the surrounding 
country, and something of camp life 
during the summer months, which is such 


a splendid humanitarian work. We had 
an opportunity to purchase some very 
lovely slides and have added to them 
materially. The lecture with slides will be 
available the latter part of May. It will be 
sent out under the same conditions that 
our other lectures are sent—express 
charges paid both ways by the individual 
or organization using them, and a charge 
of $1.00 each for any slide broken in 
transit. We hope many ,groups will be 
able to use this lecture, and that the pro- 
ceeds, if an offering is taken, may help the 
growth oi the Endowment Fund of 
$50,000 for the maintenance oi the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


MISSIONS 

An editorial entitled ‘““The Red Flannel 
Petticoat Period Is Ended”’ appeared in the 
Christian Leader for April 12, of which it 
would seem the Young People’s Christian 
Union should take some notice. May this 
article help to clarify the stand of the 
organization. 

It is entirely true that a number of the 
national and state officers, and probably of 
the young people themselves, do not stand 
for missions, particularly for foreign 
missions, and for a missionary program, 
per se, for the Young People’s Christian 
Union. But, and this is the important 
thing, none of them have a right to give 
their opinions as being the opinion of the 
organization, and I believe I am right in 
saying that they have not. Whenever 
they have said things they have attempted 
to make it clear that it was the idea that 
they stand for and would like to see the 
organization stand for. : 

So far as I know the question has not, 
within the past decade at least, been made 
an issue at any state or national conven- 
tion. Until this is done we can not give 
the opinion of the organization. However, 
the fact that last year aiter a considerable 
amount of discussion on the fioor of the 
convention the following recommendation 
was passed, “‘It is recommended that the 
moneys of this department (Church Ex- 
tension) be distributed as follows: $900 
to Texas, the remainder to be divided be- 
tween the Home Field (meaning as was 
explained local unions) Work and Japan,”’ 
would tend to show that last year’s con- 
vention was still in favor of continuing 
some sort of missionary policy. 

During the present year a determined 
effort has been made, on the part at least 
of the president and the vice-president, to 
get the Young People to look seriously at 
this question of missions and to decide 
whether or not they would continue them, 
whether or not they would carry on both 
of the fields, or just what should be done. 
It is something that is very necessary. 

(a) In the first place contributions to 
missions have fallen off considerably in the 


past few years. Last year there was a 
decided decrease over the amount for the 
preceding year. This year it would appear 
at the present time that decline will con- 
tinue. That leaves the Union with a seri- 
ous problem to face: Does this decline 
illustrate a general decline in the Young 
People’s Christian Union, or is it merely a 
decline in missionary interest? 

(6) In the second place the Young 
People have had to make an almost inces- 
sant appeal for funds to the local unions 
lately—for Church Extension; for pay- 
ment of pledges, and making of pledges; 
for collection of dues; for the Memorial 
Fireplace in the Washington church. So 
serious has this become that in a question- 
naire recently sent out over a third of the 
young people indicated that they had de- 
veloped the impression that one of the 
purposes of the organization was to train 
the young people to give to it! A nice 
commentary on the impression that has 
been made! The question then arises, 
should we drop some of these constant 
appeals? 

(c) Some of the leaders among the young 
people—and this does not apply to all of 
them—do feel that missions, per se, are a 
bad thing and should be discontinued. 
Say what we will, they maintain, the fact 
remains that, though ideas of missions may 
have changed, the work that is being done 
still savors of the desire to change religion; 
and they feel that better work in the social 
service, educational, and medical phases of 
the work can be done in other ways. So- 
cial service work is not missions—if one is 
to judge by the literature sent out by even 
our own denomination—unless it includes 
the teaching of Christianity. 

At least the organization has succeeded 
in making the young people conscious of the 
importance of the question and the fact 
that a definite stand must be taken at 
Boston. It has also made the denomina- 
tion conscious of the fact that the young 
people are determined to figure this prob- 
lem out for themselves—but they are 
willing to listen to the suggestions which 
older people may present. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


““China Child Welfare’? has clothed 
and fed them 


THE ADVANCE GUARD 


Orleans and Medford, both Massachu- 
setts schools, are tied for first place as givers 
to China Child Welfare. Clinton, N.’C., 
comes in third. All these are ahead of our 
request, as we had suggested the time be- 
tween Easter and Children’s Day. This 
not only augurs well for the Philanthropic 
Offering for 19380, but it indicates the 
growth in the altruistic spirit in our schools 
since the days when we first ventured to 
ask for special gifts to human need. 

* * 
A GOOD GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
RELIGION TO YOUNG CHILDREN 


“The Child’s Approach to Religton.’’ 
By H. W. Fox. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
New York. Price $1. 

It is much the fashion just now for church 
school workers to account for their failures 
by pushing the responsibility for religious 
education back on to the parents. ‘‘The 
impressionable years come before we get 
our chance,’’ we say. ‘‘Our time, at best, 
is so brief compared to the time when the 
child is under the influence of the home. 
What may one expect?’’ 

Many serious-minded parents accept 
the verdict and feel deeply their own bur- 
den of duty, yet they simply do not know 
how to meet the task. Often they have 
never thought out their own religious con- 
victions. They do not want to pass on a 
conventional type of religion in which they 
no longer believe, but are frankly conscious 
of their own inability to do anything more 
intelligent. For such mothers and fathers, 
the book named above is of the greatest 
value. , 

In simple manner, without use of tech- 
nical terms, the writer states the essentials 
of religion for little children and illustrates 
the way to present such ideas. He begins 
by stating certain general principles, that 
no one should attempt to teach to a child 


anything that he does not himself believe, 
that religious teaching should not be mat- 
ter for a special day or a special place, but 
should grow naturally out of experience, 
that many of a child’s questions about 
religion simply can not be answered cate- 
gorically, that the child should feel that he 
and his parent together are trying to grasp 
great mysteries. The chapters then set 
forth in brief and direct fashion the desir- 
able teaching about Jesus, God, prayer, the 
cross, the hereafter, and the Bible. 

In the home, in the class for parents, and 
in the study of the church school teacher, 
the book will prove stimulating and help- 
ful. Many an adult groping for better 
religious conceptions will find a clear guide 
to his own thinking. 

* * 


HELPFUL WORSHIP MATERIAL 


“Junior Worship Guide.’? By Char- 
lotte Chambers Jones. Pilgrim Press. 
Price $2.00. 

A wonderful collection of materials for 
junior worship. It has been compiled 
especially for use with the Closely Graded 
Lessons, but will prove equally useful for 
any leader of a Junior Department. 

In addition to the year’s program to ac- 
company the Graded Lessons, the book 
contains a series of twelve nature services, 
and more than fifty stories for use with 
juniors. The worker seeking material for 
special days will rarely turn to its pages 
without finding the thing sought. 

* * 


INTERESTING FIGURES 


The calendar for April of our church at 
Watertown, N. Y., has some interesting 
figures. Thirty-three pupils, eleven teach- 
ers, and five officers have perfect attend- 
ance for March, and two whole classes 
have one hundred per cent in attendance. 

Three churches, Fort Plain, Herkimer, 
and Watertown, are engaged in a Church 
Attendance Contest. The record for 
March shows the number of families in each 
church, the actual attendance at church, 
and the percentage. Herkimer, with 160 
families, has 63.7 per cent attendance. 
Fort Plain, with 200 families, has 45.5 per 
cent. All Souls, Watertown, with 250 
families, has 79.2 attendance. This con- 


test runs to Easter, and each church will - 


strive to better the figures for April. 

* * 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL AT 
TORONTO 
The International Council of Religious 
Education holds its annual convention at 
Toronto, Ontario, June 23 to 29. ‘‘The 
Objectives of Religious Education,’’ “The 
Present Program and the Unmet Needs,”’ 
“The Impact of United Forces,’’ “Every 
Church a School in Christian Living,’”’ are 
some of the themes to be discussed. Among 
the many well-known speakers are Prof. 


George Albert Coe, Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, Dr. A. W. Beaven, Dr. W. C. 
Bower. 

The General Sunday School Association 
will be represented by its president, Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff. Rev. and Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne and Miss Susan Andrews 
will be in attendance. Who else is going 
from Universalist schools? 

* * e 


FOR VACATION SCHOOLS 

“Vacation School Manual for Beginners.”’ 
By Frances Weld Danielson and Jessie 
Eleanor Moore. The Graded Press. Price 
$1.40. 

The worker familiar with the textbooks 
of Miss Danielson and Miss Moore opens 
this book with the expectation of finding 
something usable and interesting, and is 
not disappointed. 

The opening chapters give the teacher 
of little children in the Vacation School an 
insight into the nature of her task and a 
challenge to make herself ready for it. 
Then follows a definite outline for a four 
weeks’ school with program material listed. 

The experience of using such plans in 
three different groups is then described— 
one a city group meeting for four weeks, 
and one a group in a rural community 
meeting for the same time; the third a 
group meeting at a Summer Conference 
for two weeks. 

Chapters on “Stories’’ and “‘Games’’ 
give material for these phases of the vaca- 
tion school task. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


“The Denver church school has recently 
organized a Students Council, composed of 
members elected from each class and my- 
self,’’ writes Mrs. Pfaff, the superintendent 
and director. ‘‘We will work on member- 
ship, follow up. absentees—in fact the 
entire program of the school. Iam hoping 
that this organization will prove to be 
efficient in creating enthusiasm and good 
training in the sharing of responsibility.’’ 

* * 

A minister consented to preach during 
his vacation in the country at an Episcopal 
church. When he arrived at the church on 
Sunday morning, the sexton welcomed 
him, and said: 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice, sir?” 

“Why, man, I’m a Methodist. What 
do I know about surplices? All I know 
about is deficits.”—The New Outlook. 


* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


“About this time’’—as the Old Farmers’ 
Almanac says—expect to receive creden- 
tials for your delegates to the Annual Con- 
vention in Boston, July 5 to 9. With 
them will come an invitation to make a 
pledge at the Ingathering of Funds. 


. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


After Lent and 
Easter come the annual 
meetings of the State 
Convention. These 
meetings will be held 
, this year in the First 
~ Church in Lowell, May 
ZUM ot mean a 2oer AS 
usual, the State Sunday 
School Association, of 
which Rey. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton 
is president, will have a well-filled day on 
Tuesday. The W. U. M. S., under the 
presidency of Mrs. Lilla’ P. Huntley, will 
have Wednesday as its own. The Council, 
which is the proper designation for the 
assembly of the legally accredited repre- 
sentatives of the parishes of the state, will 
convene on Wednesday evening and will 
continue over Thursday. The programs 
for all three days are now built, and it may 
be said without any hesitation that no more 
appealing array of good things has been 
spread before our people for many a year. 
Dr. Conklin, the beloved of us all, will be 
the preacher of the occasional sermon on 
Wednesday evening. Thursday forenoon 
and the early afternoon will be given to 
business. The chairman of the committee 
on reports and official business is Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith of Brookline. The 
chairman of the committee on nominations 
is Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brooks are Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, Rev. Arthur A. Blair, F. Ellwood 
Smith and Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. The 
members of the committee on official busi- 
ness, besides Mr. Smith, the chairman, are 
William R. Thomson, president of the 
Universalist Club of Boston, Dr. Robbins 
of Lawrence, Rev. Max A. Kapp, Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff, Miss Grace I. Cleveland 
and Dr. Mabel I. Emerson. 

On Thursday afternoon between two 
and three o’clock there will be presented 
two addresses upon topics vital to the 
community life of to-day. One of these 
addresses will be upon the problem of the 
Country Church. This will be by one who 
is fully acquainted with the facts and pos- 
sessed of an ample experience, Rey. 
William C. Harvey of Bethel, Vermont. 
The other address will be by Rev. John 
M. Trout, D. D., who has charge of the 
special citizenship work for the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches. 

From three to five o’clock there will be a 
sort of three-part forum treatment of the 
general subject, “How to Make a More 
Efficient Universalist Church.’’ As 
planned, Rey. F. A. Mooney, who has 
been so very successful in his leadership in 
Palmer, will tell us ‘“How the Layman Can 
Help to Make a More Efficient Church.” 
As this is being written, Mr. Mooney is 
seriously ill from pneumonia. Those 
closest to him are more than anxious. 


Sincere prayers will go out from many 
hearts for the recovery of this useful and 
needed minister of our faith. A prom- 
inent and, at this time especially, much 
talked of layman is to state “How the 
Minister Can Help to Make a More Effi- 
cient Church.’’ Then Dr. Rose of Lynn is 
to gather the ideas together under the par- 
ticular topic of ‘‘How the Layman and the 
Minister Can Co-operatively Make a More 
Efficient Church.’’ Judge Robert W. Hill 
is to preside at this forum meeting. The 
addresses will be followed, as in all forums, 
by a period of discussion and question- 
asking. 

Then the three days will be closed with 
a banquet, to be followed by two addresses 
which, we dare to predict, will not soon be 
forgotten. The first speaker, presented by 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, is Miss Avelina Lorenzana. The 
second speaker is to be that stalwart of our 
church, Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of 
New York, and his subject will be “‘Carry 
On! But, Why?” 

Last year when the Convention gathered 
at North Adams, the largest delegation 
came from the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. Next in size was the company 
from our flourishing country parish at 
Hardwick. What church will have the 
strongest delegation this year? Will it 
come from North Adams or from the loyal 
group in the church at Orleans, down on 
the Cape? 

Lowell, as a city, as well as the two 
churches in Lowell, is planning to give our 
people a hearty welcome. The press of 
the city has already made plans to give 
us the greatest publicity. The spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation is nowhere 
stronger among the churches of differing 
denominations than in Lowell. The city, 
too, is readily accessible to the greater 
number of our parishes. Near by are the 
strong churches of Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Malden, Melrose, Arlington, Somerville, 
Everett. Not far away also, though over 
the line in New Hampshire, are the vigor- 
ous parishes in Nashua and Manchester. 

Important matters should be considered 
at the coming session. Among these are 
the increase of the Ministerial Relief Fund. 
This fund at the present time amounts to 
something above $35,000. From the in- 
come of this amount in the past year mod- 
est sums were given to four ministers of 
the state who had met with extraordi- 
narily hard experiences. There has been 
taken from this income also the sum of 
$1,800 which was turned to the General 
Convention to apply upon the $2,750 
which that Convention is paying as a pen- 
sion to twenty-two elderly ministers in the 
state. The Executive Board is firmly of 
the opinion that this Relief Fund should be 
expanded to at least $100,000. A sug- 


gestion to this end will be proposed at 
Lowell. 

Another subject which is arousing con- 
siderable comment has to do with the 
handling of ministerial fellowship. Ac- 
tions of our Fellowship Committee have led 
to some confusion and irritation. So far 
as the rules and laws gos+the State Con- 
vention has no fellowship laws of its own. 
Fellowship regulations come from the 
General Convention and are the same for 
all the states. The administration of these 
rules and regulations, however, rests largely 
with the State Fellowship Committee, and 
such a committee may be very lenient, 
even lax, or it may be exact and sweeping. 
Massachusetts has a larger number of 
ministers affected by these conditions than 
any other state. This is explained readily 
by the fact that the Theological School 
here has a number of students who are well 
along in their preparation and, by the ex- 
perience of student pastorates, feel the urge 
to seek ordination. Then Massachusetts, 
being the starting ground for a considerable 
number of our ministers, naturally draws 
them back here in the days of retirement. 
Just what is the status of such persons? 
Just how far can they go in earning a liveli- 
hood by other efforts without being under- 
stood as engaged in ‘‘secular’’ business? In 
addition to these groups, we have a con- 
siderable number of older men who have 
come to the gray age in the full discharge of 
ministerial and parochial service. We 
need a new classification and a fresh defini- 
tion of our conditions and our terms. 

A third matter of importance, and the 
biggest of them all, is this subject of the 
federating, the merging, or the uniting of 
local churches. Jn one form or the other, 
this movement is more widespread than 
most of our people are aware. The leaders 
and officials of our parishes should be in- 
structed in this movement. They should 
be informed as to the best ways to meet 
the situation and the best methods to 
adopt. 

At this very moment the plan is defi- 
nitely shaping for the complete merger of 
our Roxbury church, housed in the beauti- 
ful edifice on Buena Vista Street, with the 
Eliot Congregational Church of the same 
city. If the proposed plan carries through 
the new church will be known as the Eliot 
Church of Roxbury. Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, our devoted pastor at Roxbury, has 
tendered his resignation. His people will 
not permit him to go, if there is any way to 
prevent it. The hope upon the part of his 
parishioners is that he will remain with 
Rey. Mr. Keith of the Eliot Congregational 
Church as one of the two ministers of the 
newly merged organization. 

At present there is but one vacant pas- 
torate in the state, that at Orleans and 
Eastham. Rev. Thomas Cross closed a. 
ten years’ pastorate there on the last Sun- 
day in March. The salary will probably 
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be $1,400 at Orleans, with $200 more com- 
ing from Eastham. The pulpit is to be 
supplied every Sunday at Orleans, and 
candidates are to be considered as arrange- 
ments may be made by the State Super- 
intendent. 

At Medford, Rev. Hendrik Vossema has 
resigned after nearly ten years of a stren- 


~ Church News 


PERSONALS 


Congratulations are in order for Rev. 
Keijiro Mizumukai, minister of our church 
in Osaka, Japan, who was married at the 
church on March 1 by Rev. Harry M. 
Cary, D: D. Mr. Mizumukai’s bride has 
been serving as Bible woman at St. Barna- 
bas Hospital. Thus is added a strong 
worker to our forces in this important city. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, minister of All 
Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on April 18 was presented with a 
super-six Essex, insured and registered, by 
members of his congregation. Two hun- 
dred end nineteen were at the morning 
service. 

Miss Ruth Smith, daughter of Rev. 
Ashley A. Smith, D. D., of Bangor, Maine, 
who was a student at Westbrook Junior 
College last year, is now enrolled at Jack- 
son College, Tufts, where she is preparing 
for service in the Universalist ministry. 

Rev. William Boicourt, pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church, Maynard, 
Mass., accepts election as minister of the 
United Church of Shirley, Mass. The 
United Church is made up of Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists, using the 
Universalist church building. 

Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., was 
the Easter preacher at Orleans, Mass. 
On April 27, in the evening, he was the 
speaker at the Unitarian church in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., took the 
Easter service in Palmer, Mass., for Rev. 
F. A. Mooney, who is ill. Word comes 
of an encouraging nature in regard to Mr. 
Mooney. 

Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. On April 7, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. 
Neuteboom entertained friends and mem- 
bers of the parish at a Lenten chamber 
musicale, which proved to be a most de- 
lightful occasion. Mrs. Reamon, Mrs. 
Neuteboom and Miss Janette Trachsel of 
our own parish took part in the program. 
Guest artists included Elmer Poss and 
Reynold Herman, pupils of Madame Rive 
King. During the Lenten season Mr. 
Reamon devoted the sermon hour to a 
study of the Universalist Faith. This 
series of sermons has awakened more inter- 
est than any other theme or series used 
during the present season. A_ special 
series of Younyr People’s meetings and a 
number of drama-sermons, given on Sun- 
day evening, have likewise been included 


uous and successful term of service. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vossema have accomplished a 
fine work. They will continue in charge 
until the first of October, and then they 
plan to retire to the quiet of their own home, 
which they will establish in a place recently 
purchased on Vine Street in Medford. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


in the program. Palm Sunday brought 
Dr. Harold Marshall to us. A splendid 
audience greeted Dr. Marshall at the morn- 
ing service, where he spoke on ““The Palm 
Sunday Challenge.’’ A children’s choir 
of fourteen voices, under the direction of 
Mrs. Reamon, sang ‘‘Palm Branches”’ as a 
special feature of the service. Two chil- 
dren were christened by Dr. Marshall, Mr. 
Reamon assisting, Joseph Quinton, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hawley and Carolyn 
Hope, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon. At an afternoon ves- 
per service, Dr. Marshall addressed a 
combined group of young people from the 
Plymouth Congregational, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal and First Universalist Churches. 
Our young people acted as hosts and 
served light refreshments at the close of the 
devotional service. Again in the evening 
Dr. Marshall was called upon. Six down- 
town churches, of which we are one, 
united in a series of evening mass meetings 
for Holy Week. Dr. Marshall addressed 
the opening meeting, delivering a stirring 
sermon on the question “‘Are We Chris- 
tian?’ This meeting was held at the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Our minister served on two committees for 
special Holy Week services. He spoke at 
one of the junior high schools on Good Fri- 
day morning. Both Mr.and Mrs. Reamon 
are taking an active part in the recently 
organized Little Theater Guild of Lansing. 
Our state president, Rev. E. C. Downey, 
having left Michigan to accept a pastorate 
in the East, his work falls upon the vice- 
president, Mr. Reamon. Following his 
Easter services here, therefore, our pastor 
went to East Liberty for an evening ser- 
vice, where a class of new members was 
received and a number of children were 
baptized. 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rev. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. The last series of the tenth season 
of ‘‘Pleasant Sunday Evenings’’ will con- 
sist of seqen open forums with national 
representatives of modern religious move- 
ments explaining their principles of belief. 
Each year there are four series, with inter- 
ludes of musical or dramatic services, and 
special dramatic services at Christmas and 
Easter. During the past season the series 
were: ‘‘Pictured Problems from Book and 
Stage,’’ with outside speakers discussing 
the problem illustrated on the screen; 
“Philosophy and You,”’ covering the prin- 
cipal schools of philosophy, the third time 
this series has been given; ‘“‘The Wonders 


of Creation,’ seven illustrated lectures 
covering the evolution of the universe 
from nebula to planet, from cell to man, 
and from the stone age to civilization. 
The present series began with a lecture 
on “‘Mormonism’”’ on April 6, the date of 
the Mormon centennial, by Elder Andrew 
Olsen of the Church of Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints’ Eastern States Mission. 
“Spiritualism” is to be presented by Rev. 
Cornelia V. Morrow, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Spiritualist Association 
of Pittsburgh. On Easter a dramatic ser- 
vice ‘made use of a drama enacted in 
the chancel on the theme of the victory of 
the Christian principle of reconciliation 
and meekness ov r the forces of hate and 
war. On April 27 Captain John Hudson 
and Lieutenant Royce Hawley of the Sal- 
vation Army will speak; and the following 
week “Theosophy”’ will be presented by 
Robert M. Logan of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the American Theosophical Society. 
Mrs. Vivian May Williams of the Inter- 
national New Thought Alliance, Phila- 
delphia, will tell of ‘New Thought.’’ 
“Bahai Universalism’’ will be the theme of 
Mr. Hooper Harris, from the Bahai 
Assembly, New York. On May 30 the 
series will close with an address on “The 
Philosophy of Atheism’’ by Mr. Woolsey 
Teller, vice-president of the American 
Society for the Advancement of Atheism. 
Each lecture is followed by the regular 
forum period for questions and discussion, 
and brings many new people in touch with 
our liberal faith, revealed in the service and 
the catholic spirit of the series. During 
Lent, which opened with an Ash Wednes- 
day service of meditation on the theme, 
“The Wilderness Within,” with a reading of 
“The Pilgrimage of Festus’? by Conrad 
Aiken, Mr. Williams has been preaching a 
series of seven sermons on the topic, 
“Steps toward Spiritual Harmony.” A 
recent “Plantation Night’’ held by the 
Service League under the direction of Miss 
Angelica Louise Safford was a profitable 
“project’’ in race relationships, as it was 
executed with the co-operation of a group: 
from one of the local colored congregations. 
The large recreation hall was filled with 
decorated candle-lit tables, while on the 
stage, set as a moonlit, wistaria-filled 
garden, a Negro group sang old plantation 
songs and spirituals during the evening. 
The menu was Southern, with fried chicken 
as the main item, prepared by a Southern 
cook, and/ served by white and colored 
waitresses. One of the branches of the 
church school is a class in rhythmic expres- 
sion for very small children, under the 
direction of Miss Florence Koenig, physical 
education director in the public schools, 
which is doing wonders with emotionally 
backward children. 


* * 


STELLA CUSHING ABROAD 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing of Montclair, 
N. J., sailed from New York on the North 
German Lloyd Liner Berlin on Thursday,, 


si 


Hl 
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April 24. She will land at Bremen and 
after visiting Berlin and Dresden will go 
lirectly to Prague, where she expects to be 
rom May 7 to 28, and again later on in the 
ummer. She will visit Belgrade and Bay- 
‘euth for the great music festivals, spend 
part of the summer in other countries on 
the Danube, and sail for home August 24 
on the Adriatic. Her permanent address 
in Europe is Morgan & Cie, 14 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris, France. Her address in 
Prague is the Hotel Ambassador, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mrs. Cushing undertakes this trip to 
make a study of the music of the different 
peoples visited. Already her interpreta- 
tive recitals have brought her considerable 
fame. She is making this journey to 
enlarge her experience. She will be glad 
to be of assistance to any Universalists 
visiting Prague while she is there. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 536) 
the life of Moses, which is nothing more 
than a restatement of the story in Exodus 
and Numbers in an uncritical, conservative, 
and rather imaginative fashion. The 
writer even defends the miraculous ele- 
ments. All this has an old-fashioned tone, 
and contributes nothing to our understand- 
ing of the past. The last part of the book 
endeavors to interpret the spirit of Judaism 
through the ages, and it concludes with a 
statement of the Messianic Hope of Israel 
and its relations to Zionism. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it is an authorita- 
tive statement of a certain Jewish outlook. 
Hilary G. Richardson. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


* * 


Religion—Whence and Whither 


By Rey. Clifton Macon, D.D. (Associa- 
tion Press.) 

“Does the Church desire to win the 
world, or does it prefer to maintain ancient 
ideas and forms of expression?’ The first 
part of this question Dr. Macon tried to 
answer in the affirmative in his little book. 
To that end he covers a great deal of 
ground in a very few pages. Naturally 
much must be left out entirely. Five 
chapters, two on the Bible, its origin and 
the right way to read it, one on the growth 
of the Church, another on the development 
of the Creeds, and a final outspoken chap- 
ter on the New Reformation, comprise 
the little book. To the modern young 
layman, who generally knows little or 
nothing about any one of those topics, the 
book is an admirable introduction 

Dr. Macon shows us how the Bible tells 
the story of three religions, a fact too often 
ignored by Sunday school teachers. The 
first is the religion of the Hebrew tribes, 
Yahweh, or Jehovah as the old translators 
so wrongly spelled it, a crudely tribal god, 
full of jealousy and cruelty. The second is 
the religion of the greater prophets, of the 
Jews after the Exile had taught them the 
lesson of the world-powerful, merciful God. 
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The last, of course, is the religion of the 
New Testament. Inso short a book, how- 
ever, the slow evolution of the later of the 
three religions out of the first one is not 
portrayed. Hence, perhaps, a _ rather 
falsely clear division between one religion 
and the next. 

Dr. Macon implies, with rather doubtful 
support from the scholars one must believe, 
that the ecclesiastical organization, simple 
though it was, of the time of Moses and the 
wilderness, was lost by the Hebrews during 
the period of the Judges, during which 
period ‘Israel very nearly reverted to its 
primitive condition of unorganized relig- 
ious practises.’’ It is surely a question 
whether a relapse from a previous state of 
comparative blessedness ever occurred 
save in the mind of later editors, writing 
and compiling long after the time of Moses 
or even of the Judges. 

It is, none the less, an excellent little 
book, and a bold one from the Episcopal- 
ian point of view, especially in the last 
chapter. ‘‘Those,’’ declares Dr. Macon, 
“who suppose that they can meet the de- 
mands of the new age by reading the Re- 
vised Version, or rewriting the State 
Prayers, or dropping the Athanasian Creed, 
or sanctioning Reservation, or allowing 
prayers for the dead, are living in a world 
of their own.’ 

Wilfrid H: Crook. 

Bowdoin College, 


Brunswick, Me. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 
(Continued from page 514) 

W. Quay Roselle, D. D., pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Malden, was called upon 
to follow up some of the suggestions of the 
first speaker and make any comments 
thereon. Those who know Dr. Roselle 
know him as a genuine humorist as well as 
a very sane and wise counsellor. He re- 
galed the company with a group of witty 
stories, adding as one bit of keen observa- 
tion that much of the talk from pulpits 
to-day on humanism, naturalism, behavior- 
ism, and intellectualism has nothing to 
do with religion at all. God is not realized 
by thinking. He is actualized by feeling. 
God is Love and love is an experience of 
feeling. ‘‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God?’’ He may be thought out as well 
as into consciousness, but when once God 
is felt and known there is no further doubt. 

The musical program was under charge 
of William V. Pett, the club’s pianist and 
song leader. Several of the old favorites 
were sung by the entire company. The 
soloist of the occasion, who thrilled the 


party by the sweetness of his voice and the ° 


excellence of his selections, was Mr. Town- 
send Coward. 

As this was the annual meeting of the 
club, officers were chosen for the coming 
year: William R. Thomson, president; 
Edwin R. Sampson, vice-president; James 
D. Tillinghast, secretary; John Restall, 
treasurer. These four, together with 


Frederick F. Redgate, Charles R. Duhig 
and Dr. William Wallace Rose, will consti- 
tute the executive committee. The club 
comes to the close of the season with a bal- 
ance in its treasury of over two hundred 
dollars. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
Previously reported’.-). 20 gens a 40 
Worcester, Mass., AllSouls ....... 8 
Worcester: Wass. Hirste... ee cee Be 


Melrose. Wiass¥eaii cvs ale eae 7 


Boston, Mass., Redemption ....... 46 
ATTN OTON SV asae Een ire enh oe 11 
RvOxburys Vasseur ree vest ane oe 2 
Cambridge, Mass., First .......... Ze 
IB Veret te Wins airetts fase kee cee, tie 8 
IDiiaabay, INCRE ola cn, MPU aimee oie 34 
Malden NMiaca mone hyphen yter te Sais 84 
Somerville Masse sc entero 12 
Wraltharne Wiassy ic cust knee ao 4 
Boston, Mass:, Grove Hall ....:.. 17 
Charlton \laAssamers wate teers <tiee 2 
Springfield, Mass., Unity ........ 120 
Ritch burg EN iassiy Wace nate ss eas 10 
Bev erly lassie. Werte ete. oink ane 6 
ABEND Wat efovals IM ENSER "en 6 es che Semele Fr 4 
GloucesternwMassis.. alate asses a8 13 
Waywmrences!Masss 2.2 cyiee sats oe 12 
Attleboro, Mass., Murray ......... 8 
Wowell MIMASS tater on ctin, oi ys 8 
IVI FOR ap NAGS Hae ee vette scioe i site sachets 5 
Raw ekeuy Fer ley. eats dieiook sare 20 
Washington D4C.%. nes) ee 30 
Pasadena nOalamrrpe cence sateen 56: 
attsttelds Wiese sees ae. oa ns ep 11 
Portland, Me., Messiah .........! iz 
Wioodsvailles Ni vise ote ere 8 
POLESINOUUNs Novena. sania saan 4 
iBratcleboros Vito. stsic aes Ae: 11 
NV ONSPULL DS arta oy NON ois cha 12 
Wratertowil, Noe) = gece. see ere 35 
ler ksime@ne New cere eet neon Acs crt: 10 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Our Father ..... 3 


New York, N. Y., Divine Paternity . 10 


Ota ntanyereamr rs piel st: hae ete 722 
* * 
BROADCASTING FROM WASHING- 
TON 


On Saturday evening, April 26, for half 
an hour the chorus choir of the National 
Memorial Church in Washington will be 
on the air from the studio of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company over a coast-to- 
coast network. Dr. Perkins wiil also be 
heard in a brief pre-dedication address to 
the Universalists of America. 

* * 


RESERVATIONS. AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Is it too early to apply for room and 
board at the Murray Grove Summer 
meetings? Certainly not. As a matter 
of fact a good many friends made their 
reservations before they left the grounds 
last year. It is always so. If you feel 
it is certain, or probable, or merely pos- 
sible, that you will spend part of your 
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season at the denominational shrine, 
communicate with Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
of 233 West 11th St., New York City. 
Be assured of a prompt and courteous 
response. 


Notices 


SUMMER INSTITUTES, 19306 


Galesburg, Ill.—June 15-20. Auspices G.S.S. A. 
and W.N. M. A. Place, Lombard College. Dean, 
Miss Mary Slaughter. Registration, $2; board, $12. 
For reservations write Mrs. Alice Hender-on, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Barre, Vt.—June 19-22. G.S.S. A. and Vermont 
State Convention co-operating. Place, Goddard 
Seminary. Rates: $2 a day, and registration fee $1. 
For reservations write Miss Melita Knowles, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

White Lake, N. C.—June 16-22. Conducted by 

State Convention. For information write Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Southern Institute—Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
21-29. Joint Institute of W. N. M. A., Y. P. C. U., 
G. S. S. A. and the Southern Association. Board, 
$10; registration, $1. For information and reserva- 
tions write Rev. Ladie Rowlett, 1708 14th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Camp Murray—East Northfield, Mass., July 10- 
17. Conducted as part of Foreign Mission Week of 
the Northfield Conferences. Expense about $17. 
Write to Miss Alice Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mid-Wes Inn—Turkey Run, Ind., July 20-27. 
Young People’s Institute for the Middle West. 
Board, $15; registration, $3. Dean, Rev. Sidney 
Esten. Send reservations to Harold H. Hart, Box 
140, Peoria, Il. 

Murray Grove—Forked River, N. J., Aug. 23- 
Sept.1. Joint Institute of theG.S.S.A., Y. P. C. U. 
and W. N. M. A. Dean, Rev. Josephine Folsom. 
Registration, $1; board, $17. Write Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn., for 
reservations. 

Ferry Beack Institutes, Saco, Maine. 
Week—July 13-19. Dean, Rev. F. W. Gibbs. Sun- 
day School Week—July 19-26. Dean, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. Missionary Week and Camp 
Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. Dean, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle,D,D. Camp Leader, Miss Eola Mayo. Camp 
Cheery is for Clara Barton Guild members and other 
girls of this age. Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. For 
information write Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. Older Young People’s Week— 
Aug. 9-16. <A week for directors, older young people, 
ete. Dean, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Registration fee, $1 for each Institute. Expense 
for board from $15-$20, with Association membersihp, 
$1. For reservations write Rev. Elmer Colcord, 
1426 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 
Association memibersbip with application for rooms. 


YEP. .Ce Us 


* * 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Transfer of Rev. John A. Bennett of Macedon, 
N. Y., from Vermont and Quebee Convention ac- 
cepted March 11. 

George H, Bowers, Secretary 
* x 
CHURCH HYMNALS WANTED 

The Texas work is very much in need of some 
church hymnals. If any of our churches have some 
copies they no longer need, I shall be very grateful if 
they will give them to our Texas Universalist work. 
Write to 

Leonard C. Prater, State Superintendent, 
1509 Ave. B., Brownwood, Texas. 
Ca: 
FERRY BEACH 

Once more we are making an appeal for Ferry 
Beach, 

Last year the Ladies’ Aid again gave $500 toward 
the debt on the new Rowland Hall, and we need your 
help to. raise at least that amount this year. 

We also want to buy some much needed dishes for 
the dining room. Won’t you please help? 

A party, a tea, a supper, or solicitation among your 


church friends will bring the desired results. May 
we count upon you, also, for contributions as usual 
tor the fair? 

Please send articles for the fair to Miss Edith 
Pierce, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, during the week 
of July 5 and contributions of money to me, 40 Ocean 
Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

Grace King Hempel, 
President of Ladies’ Aid. 
x * 


CANADIAN MISSIONARY WORK 


A special missionary campaign will be carried on in © 


Eastern Canada during the coming summer. Will 
any one having the names and addresses of Univer- 
salists or kindred religious liberals in Canada please 
send them to the undersigned. 
Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
24 Clark Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
ee 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. William Couden of Providence has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by the removal of 
Rev. Charles P. Hall, chairman, to Massachusetts. 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. Charles P. Hall of 
Pawtucket to Massachusetts, under date of April 8, 
1930. 


George H. Thorburn, Jr., Secretary. 
oe 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE 


The spring session of the Conference will be held in 
the First Universalist Church of Harrisville, R. L., 
April 30, 1930. 

3:30 p. m. Devotions, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Woonsocket. Address: Rev. Max A. Kapp, of New- 
tonville, Mass. 7:15 p. m. Devotions, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, Harrisville. Address: Rev. Stanley Gates 
Spear, Roxbury, Mass. 

Further information may be had by addressing 
Rev. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Universalist Church, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr. 
Kee 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

+2 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP | COM- 
MITTEE 


Actions taken on March 31, 1930, were as follows: 

Fellowship withdrawn from Rev. John Harner 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania. License of Douglas H. 
Robbins transferred to Connecticut. Renewed li- 
cense of Donald B. F. Hoyt as of Jan. 30, 1930. 


Obituary 


Miss Zoe Rowland 


Miss Zoe Rowland, a native of Canton, New York, 
and a graduate of St. Lawrence University, until a 
year ago head of the History Department in the 
Oneonta, N. Y., high school, died in the Parshall 
Hospital, Oneonta, on April 4, after a year’s illness 
following a major operation. 

Miss Rowland was a painstaking student of her 
chosen subject, and a faithful and interesting teacher. 
She had traveled extensively over her own country, 
in Europe and the far East, bringing always a harvest 
of information and experience, that she shared with 
her students and friends. She was a loyal Universa- 
list, and, until her illness prevented, a worker in the 
local church and Sunday school. 

She is survived by a brother, Frank S. Rowland, of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Her funeral service, conducted by Rev. Harry Enos 
Rouillard, was held on the evening of April 7, per- 
mitting the attendance in a body of the high school- 
faculty, and many former students and friends. The 
minister, who had known her only as she lay ona 
hospital bed, had discovered, and spoke of, her cour- 


ageous philosophical outlook, her delightful humor, 
and her innate sweetness. 
Miss Rowland’s body was cremated and her ashes 
interred in her native town. 
H.E. R. 
Sed 
Mrs. Lottie E. Burch 


The Universalist church of Cortland, N. Y., recently 
suffered a great loss in the death of Mrs. Lottie E. 
Burch, who was one of its most faithful members. 


She was a loyal member of the Ladies’ Aid and the — 


Mission Circle, and always ready and willing to 


support the church and its organizations by giving, © 


doing and being present at its worship service and 
business meetings. 

The evening before she was taken ill she entertained 
the Ladies’ Aid in her hospitable home, serving them 
as was her custom with delicious refreshments, being 
assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Weaver, and her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Greenleaf. 

Rev. Gustav Ulrich officiated at the funeral, 
which was held from her home. 

Although she had passed through many sad and 
trying experiences in life she had a very happy dis- 
position and was most truly ‘‘a Mother in Israel.” 

Besides her immediate family, Mrs. Burch leaves 
a host of friends who are better for having known and 
loved one of such sterling character. 

A. Friend. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days atatime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Heroes, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
\. Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 


1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

One Who Never Turned His Back. 

“The Old Order Changeth.’’ 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border, 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


aT ae@allese 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
_ Piano Diploma Course 


Usual Sports and 
Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


we 
All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sclk nota 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Masa 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of\ Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1866 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 
156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The dear old lady was chatting amiably 
with the innocent elevator boy as the lift 
rattled upward. 

“Don’t you find this work monotonous?”’ 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, mum,’’ came the reply. ‘‘Some- 
times it’s quite exciting. Only yesterday 
a man started to get out too soon, and got 
his head cracked; and last week the ma- 
chinery broke down, and two people were 
hurt. And now this ’ere rope looks sort 
‘0’ weak. I shouldn’t wonder if it broke 
any time. And the engineer’s ill to-day, 
and a hamatoor’s on his job. It all makes 
things interestin’.’”—Royal Arcanum Bul- 
letin. 

* * 

Sambo: “‘Look heah, woman, you know 
you’all done marry me jus’ for mah guv’- 
ment insurance!’’ 

Lila: “‘Ah knows dat, honey, but ain’t 
I been willin’ to let you die a natural 
death?’’—-San Diego Naval Air Station 
Trouble Shooter. 

* * 

Betty, aged six, returned from school one 
afternoon. Her mother asked: ‘And what 
did my little girl learn at school to-day?’’ 

Betty looked surprised and exclaimed: 
“Oh, Mother, do I have to educate you all 
over again?’’—Children. 

* * 

“There is one after-dinner speech of my 
husband’s of which I never tire.’’ 

“What is the joke?” 

“Tt’s when he says, ‘I’ll be glad to help 
you with the dishes.’ ’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* a” 

A criminal was recently arrested through 
a photograph sent by radio across the At- 
lantic. A man with a face resembling a 
wireless photograph of his face deserves to 
be arrested.—London Opinion. 

* * 

Inspector: “‘Got away, has he? Did 
you guard all the exits?” 

Country Constable: ‘Yes, but we think 
he must have left by one of the entrances.”’ 
—Co-operative News. 

ke 

First Executive: “Did you enjoy your 
vacation?”’ 

Second: ‘‘Yeh, but there’s nothing like 
the feel of a good desk under your feet 
again.’’—Life. 

* * 

“How did you find the weather while 
you were away?’’ 

“Just went outside and there it was.’’— 
Witness and Canadian Homestead. 

* * 

Fra: ‘‘How do you spell financially?”’ 
Ternity: ‘*F-T-N-A-N-C-J-A-L-L-Y ,— 
and there are two ‘R’s’ in embarrassed.’”’— 
Orange Peel. 

* * 

A scientist declares that many animals 
laugh. They could hardly help it if they 
observed people closely.—Florence Herald. 
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By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 

of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” © andthe LETTLE HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. | ~— Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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